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To The Office Workers Of America... 


As contributors to the war effort, 
they merit your praise and recog- 
nition. 


Consider what our countrv has gained 
through the spirit and ability ot these 
men and women. 


No other country has produced office 
workers of such alertness, ambition 
and progressiveness. 


Nowhere else have such workers been 
so willing to improve their methods, 
so consistently eager to replace the 
old and slow with the new and quick. 


This has resulted in the creation of a 


huge office machinery industry of 
which Underwood Elliott Fisher is 
proud to be a part. 


Because this industry exists, our 


Army and Navy possess a supply of 


typewriters and other office machines 
unmatched by any of the enemy. 


Because this industry exists, our 
country possesses a group of manu- 
facturing plants—éui/t to supply the 
world’s greatest needs for office ma- 
chines—now turning out large quan- 
tities of important war materials. 


Day after day we read of deserved 


awards to factory workers . . . here 


is our tribute to America’s office 
workers. 


cAnd here is our promise to those 
workers, several million of them our 
valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our 
maintenance service will continue 
undiminished from coast to coast. 


We shall contime to provide spare 
parts . . . as well as a complete line 
of carbon paper and ribbons unsur- 
passed in quality, for every make of 
office machine. 


And we shall continue to devise and 
suggest methods for conserving their 
typewriters, adding and accounting 
machines and for operating these 
machines with greater efficiency. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 





HELPS SPEED THE NATIONS VICTORY 
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HICH birthday do you 
remember best—the one * 
that brought you your 


first birthday cake? Or the one 
when you were sick with the measles 
and couldn't go to your own party ? 
Or do you remember birthdays be- 
cause their years seem to make them 
stand out—the tenth when you were 
starting to grow up, or the thirteenth 
when you finally entered on the ex- 
citement of the teens ? 

THE AMERICAN GiRL has a par- 
ticular pride in celebrating its birth- 
day this year. Your magazine is 
twenty-five years old this month, and 
twenty-five years, like ten years, is a 
fine, round slice of time that has a 
special name all its own. Ten years 
is a decade, twenty-five is a quarter of 
a century—long enough to take in 
one’s hands and examine as a period 
apart, long enough to look at what 
has been successful and what has not, 
and solid enough to serve as a basis 
for plans for the next twenty-five 
years. 

Somewhere among the readers of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL at 
this very moment, there 
is surely one who lives in 
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the same house where 
her mother grew up, 
and surely that house 
has a big, old-fashioned 
attic with piles of well 
thumbed magazines under 
the eaves. Perhaps one of 
you attic owners is lucky 
enough to have a pile of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL from 
the earliest days. But the 
next best thing for the rest of 
us is to go to the library and 
ask for the bound volumes. 
There you will find a quarter 
of a century of girl life, Girl 
Scout life, American life, 
world life, caught and held 
in the pages of the magazine. 


"The American Girl’ celebrates its 


twenty-fifth birthday with this issue 
—a quarter of a century of life which 
spans the period between two world wars. 
Read this history of your magazine 
by 
MILDRED ADAMS aC), 


Member of the National Board 
of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
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Those volumes are a magic carpet that takes you back not 
through space, but through time—through the years that 
seem only yesterday; then through the years when you were 
too young to pay much attention to what was going on out- 
side your playroom; then into the years when your Mother 
was a little girl and wore such a funny, old-fashioned uni- 
form that you wonder how she could ever have loved it as 
you love yours. 

For THE AMERICAN GIRL was, first of all, a magazine for 
Girl Scouts, and only as it grew did it come to realize that 
other girls might be interested in it. Like all things that grow 
and have lives of their own, it went through definite changes 
of personality from time to time, and its first number looks 
no more like the magazine you love today than a small and 
kicking baby looks like a future Girl Scout leader. 

In the beginning it was not even called THE AMERICAN 
GirL, but like certain Indian babies it had a name given to 
it which held until it was old enough to choose a name of its 
own. That first issue, Volume I, Number 1, which appeared 
in October, 1917, was entitled THE RALLy. It was hardly 
more than a small pamphlet, with only twelve pages in it, 
and those about two-thirds the size of the present AMERICAN 
GiRL page. It opened with a stirring editorial by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, and closed with an advertisement by a fa- 
mous sporting goods house which showed the newest clothes 
for women athletes—an ankle-length skirt and a long coat 
sweater. But the spirit was there. The sweater girl was swing- 
ing at a golf ball every bit as gaily as though she wore shorts. 

That first number was addressed not to girls, but to Girl 
Scout officials and “troop captains,” as they called leaders in 
those days. Its job was to tell them all about Scouting, and a 
copy went to every troop that registered. It had no pictures, 
no special features, no stories. Nor did it have many readers. 
In addition to the troops, it had only sixty-five individual 
subscribers. 

But for that matter, there were only 12,812 Girl Scouts in 
the whole United States in October, 1917, and the organiza- 
tion had only been in existence 
for five years. So news about 
troops and plans and purposes 
was of first importance, espe- 
cially as the Scouts were go- 
ing through their first great 
test in a world at war. 

Any quarter of a century is 
an important piece of time. 
But the quarter of a century 
that THE AMERICAN GIRL 































A GROUP OF GIRL SCOUTS 
OF OTHER DAYS LISTEN 
RAPTLY TO EDITH BALLIN- 
GER PRICE, THEN AS NOW 
A FAVORITE 
GIRL’” AUTHOR (SEE OP- 
POSITE PAGE), READ 
ALOUD ONE OF HER STO- 
RIES FROM THE MAGAZINE 


IT WAS THE FASHION THEN AND IT’S THE FASHION NOW 
AMONG GIRL SCOUTS TO READ “THE AMERICAN GIRL” 
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celebrates this month is important not only to the magazine 
and to the Girl Scouts who started it, but also to the country 
and to the world. For it spans the period between World 
War I and World War II. That first issue called the Scouts 
to war work, and Josephine Daskam Bacon's opening edi- 
torial said things whose echoes are sounding newly loud to- 
day. “Captains of Their Souls,” she called it, and she said, 
“England, all torn and battered and harassed as she is by the 
greatest war that ever shook the world, must take time, as all 
warring nations must take time, to consider the effect of this 
war upon the most important part of any community—its 
young people. ... And so we find the authorities meeting 
to discuss these things. And in the report of their meeting, 
I read with great interest in a London paper: 

““*The council strongly urges an increased activity in the 
Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements, as most helpful in the 
present crisis.’ ” 

What she said of England twenty-five years ago became 
true of the United States, as it is again true today. The maga- 
zine printed a call from President Wilson to help the Red 
Cross (and it sounds today like a call from President Roose- 
velt). The Food Administration (sounding like the present 
rationing boards) congratulated the Girl Scouts on their work 
in conserving food. And our own Mrs. Arthur Osgood 
Choate, who now sits in executive committee meetings knit- 
ting soldiers’ socks, was then writing directions in the maga- 
zine for making soldiers’ sweater sets. 

In the very midst of war the magazine grew strong, like 
any healthy infant. It got its first picture on the cover when 
it was three months old—a reproduction of a page from the 
then famous French monthly, L’//lustration, showing Ameri- 
can Girl Scouts throwing flowers at the feet of soldiers about 
to sail to fight in France. From a magazine point of view, 
that picture cover put it into rompers, so to speak—and from 
the age of three months to ten it crept busily about, still 
small, but not too small to spread the news that Girl Scouts 
were selling Liberty Bonds, taking care of children whose 
mothers were engaged in war 
work, acting as messengers, 
doing odd jobs for the Red 
Cross, knitting sweaters, col- 
lecting books and magazines 
for soldiers. 

Then, just as children seem 
to shoot up overnight, at the 
age of ten months the maga- 
zine leaped from pamphlet 
size (Continued on page 41) 
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To celebrate its twenty-fifth birthday, the magazine brings you 
these encores from the past—some of the outstanding stories, 


poems, published during the last ten 


and articles 











OBO WITHER- 
B SPOON had so Iate- 

ly been a Brownie 
that her wings were barely 
furled after flying up to 
the Girl Scout troop. It 
was a troop in which every 
one happened to be con- 
siderably older than Bobo, 
and Jane Burke, her patrol 
leader, looked her over a 
bit dubiously at one of 
those first meetings. The 
troop had sought patrol 
corners to talk over im- 
portant matters, and the 
new member certainly 
looked very small and out 
of place. 

“Well, Bobo,” said Jane 
in a rather too motherly 
voice, “you'll have to 
stretch yourself to keep 
step, I'm afraid; but it’s a 
good way to learn the 
ropes quickly.” 

“But I know the ropes 
already,’ Bobo informed 
her. “I just passed a// my 
Tenderfoot knots—you 
ask Miss Roberts.” 

The patrol delightedly 
giggled and punched one 
another, but Jane frowned 
upon them. ‘‘Good,’’ she 
told Bobo. “But you know 
there’s a great deal ahead 
of you, a great deal. Now,” 
she proceeded, addressing 
the older members of her 
group, “we've got a lot 
ahead of ws. Do you real- 
ize Girl Scout Week is just 
around the corner—and 
what are we going to do 
about it ?”’ 

Jane was sucking a lem- 
on-drop as she spoke, and 
Bobo immediately and un- 


shakably got the impression that it was Girl Shout Week 
which was just around the corner. 

‘We never do enough,” said Lillian. “The other troops 
seem to be full of bright intellects that put over something 


really outstanding.” 














“HUMPH!” 


SNORTED MR. BRISTLE WHEN BOBO PAUSED FOR BREATH 


This story, which first introduced Bobo Wither- 
spoon to her adoring public, is probably the most 
popular story ever published in ‘'The American 
Girl.’’ Since it first appeared in 1935, it has gone 
on creating laughter and has been read, loved, and 
acted by Girl Scouts throughout the country 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


sell lollipops or something ?”’ 





years 














“We've simply got to 
make a lot of noise about 
it this year,” Betty decided. 
“This town isn’t Scout- 
conscious yet.” 

“Tl say it isn't,” Vera 
put in. “Why, I keep read- 


ing about other places 
where the Community 
Chest hands over huge 


sums for Scouting, and all 
the business men are ex- 


cited about it, and the 
Chamber of Commerce 
really takes it seriously, 


and all that sort of thing.” 

“Imagine our Chamber 
of Commerce even know- 
ing there was such a thing 
as a Girl Scout,” Helen 
sighed. 

“Well, what are we go- 
ing to do about it?” Jane 
demanded. 

“What does Miss Rob- 
erts think ?” 

“She's leaving it pretty 
much up to us this year,” 
Jane answered. ‘That's 
why each and every one of 
us has got to think and 
think hard—and then do, 
after we've thought.” 

“Do what?” whispered 
Bobo hastily to her neigh- 
bor on the left. 

“Tell people all about 
Scouting,” Vera hissed. 
“Show what we can do. 
That’s what this week is 
for.” 

“How about a _ pag- 
eant ?’’ Helen was wonder- 
ing. 

“Not enough time left,” 
Jane said. 

“We'll all go to church 
in uniform, of course,” 
Betty reminded them. 


“Couldn’t we have a big sale—collect white elephants, or 


Bobo frowned, thinking that it would be almost impossible 
to collect even a few ordinary gray elephants. Circus time 


was past, and the pachyderms were notably absent from the 
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streets of the home town. Why choose anything so difficult ? 

“We could have a rally, or a play-day,” Lillian proposed. 

“No,” said Jane firmly, “‘it’s not a time to amuse owrselves. 
It’s supposed to bring Girl Scouting before the public— 
make them realize what it’s all about—stir up interest in try- 
ing to get the day camp on that land of old Bristle’s—let 
people know we're really useful in the community. And 
we've got to make ourselves heard.” 

“I suppose that’s why it’s called Shout Week,” thought 
Bobo. ‘When does it start ?”” she asked aloud. 

“Two weeks from tomorrow,” Jane informed her. “If 
you're lively, you'll be in- 
vested by then, and be able 
to wear the uniform like the 
rest of us.” 

Bobo set herself to be 
lively. So diligent was she, 
and so much in earnest— 
hunting up Miss Roberts in 
season and out, in order to 
display her latest bit of Ten- 
derfoot knowledge — that 
there really was no earthly 
reason why she should not 
be invested at her fifth meet- 
ing, which fell on the day 
before Girl Scout Week 
opened. Truth to tell, Miss 
Roberts had viewed Bobo 


quite as dubiously as had hes? vd 
Jane, when she flew up to peel 
the troop. She tacked such ee AG 


extraordinary interpretations 

of her own on to the sim- 

plest words—garbled state- 

ments and directions; you 

never could te!l what might 

emerge as Bobo’s version of | 

the most ordinary thing. 

Yet she had, too, such en- 

dearing, rather puppylike 

qualities — such besceching 

brown eyes, such blundering 

eagerness and clumsy en- 

thusiasm. She seemed to be 

always underfoot, but al- 

ways cheery and full of mis- 

directed zeal. Yes, Miss Rob- 

erts decided, she was very 

like a puppy—a perfect nuisance, yet most ingratiatingly so. 
The investiture was attended by no serious mishap, other 

than Bobo changing from the Brownie to the Scout salute 

and back again several times during the course of it. And 

on the following day, which was Scout Sunday, she appeared 

at church in a uniform so glitteringly mew that it was im- 

possible not to notice it. Her Brownie wings spread across 

her bosom in a blaze of glory; her Tenderfoot pin shone like 

a star. But it was after the service that a curious new tendency 

began to be noticed by all who came in contact with her. As 

the congregation filed out through the wide Gothic doorway 

into the autumn sunshine, Bobo grasped the hand of the 

clergyman who was greeting his parishioners, and shouted at 

the top of her considerable lung power, “GOOD MORN- 

ING, DR. BACON! I'M A GIRL SCOUT NOW!” 
“Why, so I see,’ the reverend gentlernan hastened to agree, 

backing away a little. “So you are. Your uniform is very 

impressive, and quite spick-and-span. Dear me, I see there 

are a number of other Girl Scouts in church this morning. 

I hadn't noticed them before.” 

Bobo smiled with satisfaction and passed on. 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Witherspoon, “do you think 
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Dr. Bacon is deaf? Why on earth did you shout at him like 
that ?”’ 

“It’s all right, Mother,” Bobo said complacently. ‘You 
see, he noticed the Scouts. It worked.” 

Vera hurried after Bobo, hoping no one would notice that 
her own uniform was rather outgrown, and wishing that 
she'd pressed it more carefully. 

“What in the world were you doing?’ she demanded. 
“I could hear you yell from halfway down the aisle.” 

Oblivious of Vera's agitation, Bobo replied, “I was just 
Shouting,” as if that explained everything. 


Illustrated by MERLE REED 
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Red Rose Troop had not been able to decide, after all, on 
anything startlingly new or original with which to celebrate 
Girl Scout Week. They had finally agreed on a Food Sale 
and, with the help of Miss Roberts, had established them- 
selves in an empty store on Main Street. A few people came 
in and kindly purchased edibles which they could as easily 
and rather more cheaply have bought at a bakery, and Red 
Rose began to wonder whether this really was doing very 
much to spread the glad news of Girl Scouting. 

“We could have a demonstration, the end of the week, 
Jane suggested. ‘Couldn't we use this same store, and have 
some of us in the window tying knots and bandaging and 
ironing and whatnot? We really do know how to do a lot of 
things, and this isn’t the way to tell the public about it.” 

“A good idea,” said Miss Roberts, who was waiting for 
ideas to come from the troop and not from her. ‘\Vhere's 
Bobo, by the way? I thought she'd be here.” 

‘Nobody's seen her round here,” Betty complained. “She 
just likes to strut around in that new uniform, and not do a 
lick of work.” 

At that moment a very small Girl Scout was pushing open 
the heavy door of the Chamber of Commerce offices on Cen- 
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tral Square. She adjusted her beret to a jaunty angle, gave 
her Tenderfoot pin a final rub with her cuff, and marched 
up to the private desk of the president. 

“GOOD MORNING!” she shouted in ringing tones, be- 
fore any one could stop her. “I AM A GIRL SCOUT!” 

The president scowled, looked up, then took off his glasses 
and tilted back in his swivel chair. 

Thus encouraged, Bobo—for it was indeed she—cleared 
her throat and cried with amazing loudness, “PERHAPS 
YOU DON’T KNOW ABOUT THE GIRL SCOUTS! 
PERHAPS YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT THEY CAN 
DO! HAVE 
YOU GOT ANY 
BABIES TO 
TAKE CARE 
OF, FOR IN- 
STANCE?” 

All the stenog- 
raphers in the of- 
fice sat trans- 
fixed at their 
typewriters, and 
the president 
coughed. 

“Well—I can’t 
say that I have. 
I wouldn't keep 
them here at the 
office, anyway. 
But, of course, a 
lot of people do 
have babies to 
take care of.” 

“OF COURSE 
THEY DO,” Bo- 
bo agreed reso- 
nantly. “AND 
THE Girl 
SCOUTS KNOW 
HOW TO HELP 
THEM. I’M 
ONLY JUST A 
TEN DER - 
FOOT,’’ she 
added hastily, but 
no more quietly, 
“BUT IN MY 
TROOP THERE 
ARE A LOT OF 
GIRLS WHO 
DO KNOW 
HOW! AND 
THEY CAN DO HOME NURSING—AND—AND— 
HOSTESS—AND HANDYWOMAN— AND— PUBLIC 
SAFETY—AND—WORLD KNOWLEDGE.” 

“Well, well!’ murmured the president inadequately. 

Bobo, who was running down a little, took a new breath 
and asked in a clarion voice, “IS THIS WHERE YOU KEEP 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST?” She peered rather accus- 
ingly under the president's desk, as if expecting to see a large 
treasure box eed ve with brass nails. 

“Not exactly,” the president told her apologetically. “Mr. 
Burrows can tell you more about that.” He touched a button. 
“Ask Mr. Burrows to come in here for a moment, please.” 

“Why; I know Mr. Burrows,” Bobo cried with pleasure. 
“HULLO, MR. BURROWS!” she shouted to the tall man 
who came from an inner office. “I DIDN'T KNOW YOU 
LIVED HERE. I'M A GIRL SCOUT NOW, MR. BUR- 
ROWS, AND I WANT TO KNOW WHY YOU DON'T 
GET SOME MONEY OUT OF THE COMMUNITY 


















































THE 
r'WINKLE AS BOBO SHOUTED HER GREEFT- 
ING AT THE SURPRISED MR. BURROWS 


PRESIDENT LOOKED UP WITH A 


CHEST AND GIVE IT TO THE GIRL SCOUTS?” 
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Mr. Burrows rubbed his chin. “My gracious, Bobo!’’ he 
said. “Is this a hold-up? And we're not deaf, you know. 
You don’t need to shout.” 

“HAVE TO,” Bobo stated flatly. “IT’S PART OF IT, 
DON'T YOU KNOW WHAT A GOOD THING THE 
GIRL SCOUTS ARE FOR THIS TOWN? THEY WORK 
AT THE LIBERRY AND THE DAY NURSERY, AND 
THEY ‘MUSE AT THE HORSEPITAL. AND* THEY 
FEED BIRDS IN WINTER, AND PLANT THINGS AT 
THE PARK. AND THEY KNOW HOW TO DO A 
WHOLE BOOKFUL OF USEFUL THINGS—” With the 
air of a magician, she suddenly extracted the green Hand- 
book from some part of her anatomy. “AND THEY ARE 
OF VALUE TO THE COM-COMMUNITY. AND THEY 
NEED A DAY CAMP AND SCHOLARSKIPS AND—’”’ 
she hastily consulted a scrap of paper, “AND FUNDS TO 
ADVANCE THE EDUCATION’L ASPECKS OF THE 
MOVEMENT. OTHER PLACES GIVE "EM MONEY 
OUT OF THE COMMUNITY CHEST—LOTS OF 
OTHER PLACES. SO WHY SHOULDN'T YOU?” 

“Why indeed?” muttered the president, pulling his mus- 
tache and looking at Mr. Burrows. 

“Tell me, Bobo,” said Mr. Burrows, “‘are all the other 
Girl Scouts going about with the same—er—persuasive line 
you're handing out? Did your leader send you here?” 

“MERCY, NO!” Bobo exploded. “THEY'RE HAVING 
A FOOD SALE. THIS WAS ENTIRELY MY OWN 
IDEA. ON ACCOUNT OF IT’S BEING GIRL SHOUT 
WEEK.” 

“Girl what?” repeated the Chamber of Commerce with 
one voice. 

“SHOUT WEEK—WHEN WE MAKE A LOT OF 
NOISE AND TELL EVERYBODY ABOUT SCOUTING.” 

The president suddenly got a fit of coughing and dived 
behind a newspaper. Mr. Burrows chewed his under lip, 
then nodded at Bobo. 

“TI see,” he said soberly. “I see. Well, I must say—I can 
honestly say—that we have never before had the aims and 
needs of the local Girl Scouts so clearly and, er, forcibly 
presented. Thank you, Bobo! Thank you very much—and 
good-by.” 

He bowed her out gravely. It was fortunate that she did 
not see the state of disorganization to which the office was 
reduced after her departure. 


LD Mr. Bristle was notably a curmudgeon. He was very 

rich and very irascible. And he was not at all pleased 
to be disturbed in his afternoon stroll around his garden 
by a small girl in a gray-green dress who popped up ap- 
parently from his chrysanthemum bed. 

“HOW DO YOU DO!” the intruder bellowed. “I AM 
BOBO WITHERSPOON. DO YOU REMEMBER MY 
FATHER? YOU USED TO PLAY GOLF WITH HIM. 
I AM A GIRL SCOUT.” 

“Humph!"" snorted Mr. Bristle, while Bobo paused for 
breath. “That why you're rigged up like that? What's the 
sense in that, hey?” 

“THE GIRL SCOUT UNIFORM IS THE SYMBOL OF 
SERVICE!” shouted Bobo. “IF YOU SEE A GIRL IN 
THIS UNIFORM, YOU CAN TRUST HER. AND YOU 
CAN DEPEND ON HER TO BE HELPFUL AND USE- 
FUL IN MANY WAYS.” 

“You can depend on her to be a plaguey nuisance,” 
growled Mr. Bristle. ‘“Who sent you in here, hey?” 

“I just came,” Bobo confided, momentarily a her 
voice. “By myself, because I did so much want to talk to you 
about your dear little piece of woods out beyond the Park.” 

“Hey?” cried Mr. Bristle. ‘What little piece 0’ woods?” 

“See,” said Bobo, ‘‘you've even forgotten you own it. Out 
beyond the Park, on Two-Mile Road. The Girl Scouts need 
it so dreadfully for a day camp.” (Continued on page 49) 





YOU MIGHT LIVE IN A CITY 
SUCH AS THIS, DOMINATED BY 
A TWIN-TOWERED CHURCH, AND 
IN THE QUIET EVENING A YOUNG 
MAN MIGHT COME TO “‘PLAY THE 
BEAR” OUTSIDE THE BARRED WIN- 
DOW OF YOUR PARENTS’ HOUSE 


What would your daily life be like if you had been 
born below the Rio Grande? A favorite travel author 
tells you in this charming article, first published in 1938 


ferent, that you aren't an American girl at all, but that 

you were born in Mexico. Have you any idea what 

your thoughts would be like? What you would see, and hear, 

and do? Of course, you know you would speak Spanish instead of Eng- 

lish, and your eyes and hair would probably be dark. You would think 

bullfights were lots of fun, and you wouldn't understand why the Ameri- 

canos call them cruel and brutal. You would consider English the queer- 

est-sounding language, and the hardest in the world to learn because the 

words are not pronounced as spelled. And you would have just as vague 

an idea of the geography and history of the United States as many of us 
up here have of the Mexican Republic. 

Let us first pretend that you were born into a family of the very highest 
class. Your parents would probably speak of their lineage as being pure 
Spanish, but the truth would be that in the family tree of each was a 
mixture of Indian blood. For the soldiers of Cortes, in their conquest 
of “New Spain,” married women of the tribes they conquered. The 
modern-day Mexicans are partly Spanish, partly Indian, with sometimes 
a trace of Nordic ancestry. 

You would be born into a land about two-thirds the size of the United 
States, with a population of about nineteen millions, nine millions of 
whom are almost pure Indian in race. And these Indians—not to be con- 
fused with those of our own land—are the descendants of those savage, 
yet cultured people whose civilization amazed Cortes and his soldiers. 
There are hundreds of tribes, each speaking its own language, some of 
the people never learning Spanish but keeping to their ancient speech. 

However, you (the pretended Mexican girl) know nothing about such 
things as yet. Your first memories would be of big rooms with high 
ceilings, tiled floors, massive furniture, huge four-poster beds draped 
with mosquito netting at night, family portraits, and in every room a little 
wall shrine and a crucifix. 

Your nurse would be an Indian woman who would sing songs to you 


ET us suppose, just for the sake of doing something dif- 
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CENTER ABOVE: ON CORPUS CHRISTI DAY CHI! - 
DREN OF WELL-TO-DO FAMILIES DRESS AS INDIANS. 
BELOW: A BAND OF WANDERING STREET MUSICIANS 

























IF YOU HAD BEEN BORN OF PE- 
ON PARENTS, YOUR BRAVE SUIT- 
OR WOULD NOT SERENADE YOU 
THROUGH IRON BARS! AT LEFT: 
IF YOU WERE AN INDIAN GIRL, 

















CENTER ABOVE: CHILDREN DISPLAY 
OF NATIVE WARES SOLD IN THE MARKET. BELOW: 
\ COOL, PALM-SHADED PATIO IN A WEALTHY HOME 











GOING TO MARKET WOULD BE A 
HIGH ADVENTURE IN YOUR LIFE 


By EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 
Photographs by JOHN BRANSBY 


in her own particular dialect. And she would frighten you into obedience 
by threatening you with e/ coco, the Mexican equivalent of the bogieman. 

There would be a patio in the center of the house, open to the sky, cool 
and shady with palms, banana plants, and vines, and fragrant with tropical 
flowers. The heart of the patio would be a fountain with a tiled basin; per- 
haps there would be water lilies floating in it and goldfish swimming lei- 
surely away from your outstretched hands. There would be dozens and 
dozens of bird cages hanging about, all filled with warblers who seemed not 
to mind captivity, but to be bursting with competitive pride in their in- 
dividual songs. There would surely be a parrot or two, and dogs and cats 
and very likely an impudent monkey. And, for a long time, you would not 
know that there was any world outside of this delightful little universe of 
your own. 

A placid, plump, dark-eyed woman would be your mamacita, and there 
would be numerous brothers, sisters, aunts, cousins, and servants, all living 
together amicably and with surprisingly little friction. 

There would be a papacito, too, who would wear respectable black, with 
an enormous gold watch chain across his vest. For awhile he might seem 
a rather shadowy figure, since Mexican men spend a great deal of their 
time at cafés and clubs, secure in the knowledge that on their return home 
their wives would never dream of asking them in a belligerent or tearful 
tone, ‘Where have you been ?”’ 

In your home, Mamacita would rule with unquestioned authority. Every 
morning she would tell the fat cocinera (the cook) what to get from the 
mercado (the market). The cocinera would set forth with a blue cotton 
shawl called a rebozo over her head, followed by one of the lesser servants 
—an Indian boy, probably, wearing a white cotton shirt and loose trousers, 
sandals of braided leather on his stockingless brown feet, and a straw som- 
brero of mammoth size on his head. 

His duty would be to accompany the cocinera as she paused before each 
stall in the crowded market and wait until the cook and the merchant 
haggled leisurely over the price of ——. chilis, beans, pineapples, or 
poultry. Then, having made her selection, she would put everything she 
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urchased (including live hens) into the basket which the 
~~ would balance effortlessly on his head, resting the som- 
brero on top of all the produce. Back they would come, the 
cocinera complaining volubly all the way about the high cost 
of living. 

“Dios mio, pineapples ten centavos each!’ (About five 
cents American.) “They will taste more like money than 

itas!”’ 

The Indian boy would assent politely, “Si es wna barhari- 
dad,” (Yes, it is an outrage) with his black eyes remote and 
dreamy, thinking not of the high cost of pineapples, but 
whether the lottery ticket he purchased that morning would 
win the grand prize for him and how much of his winnings 
he would bet on the next cock fight. 

The kitchen would be a place of delight for you when you 
were small, an enormous room with floors of red-brown tiles 
and walls studded thickly with pegs to hold the pottery cups, 
bowls, and dishes in which Mexican cooking is done. There 
would be great bunches of herbs, fragrant and aromatic, long 
strings of dried chili peppers, a bunch of green bananas which 
would ripen gradually, and perhaps a pile of big green coco- 
nuts. 

The stove would seem to you commonplace; but any 
American girl, visiting your home, would exclaim in wonder 
at it. For it would be made entirely of tiles with round holes 
on top, some small, some large, to accommodate the various 
sizes of cazuelas, the pottery bowls. And each hole would 
connect with a square opening in the front of the stove through 
which fuel would be passed—small sticks of charcoal, first 
kindled into life by small slivers of resinous pine wood. Both 
stove and fuel are perfect for a tropical or a semi-tropical 
country, for there is no connection between the various com- 
partments and just enough charcoal is used for the imme- 
diate needs of cookery. Thus, even in the hottest weather, 
the big kitchens are not unbearably hot. 

Here in the cool tiled kitchen, you would beg the good- 
natured cocinera for a piece of crude brown sugar made from 
sugar cane, or a handful of sun-ripened strawberries. And 
you would sit entranced, listening to the Indian boy playing 
on his guitar and singing a song that commences “I am a 
poor little deer that comes to you from the mountains.” 
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The cocinera’s helper, a fat Indian girl with braided pig- 
tails, would sing, too, as she worked steadily at a stone metate, 
a slanting, three-legged table on which soaked corn is mashed 
into a paste. Perhaps a smaller Indian girl would be making 
tortillas, deftly taking a small portion of the paste in her 
hands and patting it swiftly into thin round pancakes which 
would then be laid greaseless on a pottery plate over a char- 
coal fire. 

The conversation would be oh, so different from one heard 
in an American kitchen. There would be talk of the last bull- 
fight—and the next, of the cowardly bull that would not 
fight and the brave one that put the matador to flight. There 
would be excited discussion about the next fiesta in some 
near-by town or village, and undoubtedly a story or two of 
miracles that had happened in front of the statue of the 
Blesséd Mother. 





ERHAPS the Indian girl might complain of a pain in her 

arm. “Measure the length of your arm with a string,” 
the cocinera would tell her, ‘and then take it and hang it on 
the statue of San Benito. A ribbon would be better. Per- 
haps /a padrona would give you one.” ‘La padrona’”’ would 
be the mistress, your mother. And she would certainly give 
the Indian girl a ribbon of the length desired, having implicit 
confidence in the beneficent San Benito. 

Your first memories of the outside world would probably 
be connected with the Catholic Church. Your First Com- 
munion, when you were dressed in white like a little bride 
and carried a candle almost as long as yourself. And then 
that most joyous of days, especially dedicated to children and 
Indians, Corpus Christi, in June, when you and your small 
brothers and sisters would be dressed as Indians—the Indians 
of Mexico, of course. 

Your parents and older brothers and sisters—yes, even the 
servants—would see to it that every detail was exactly right. 
Perhaps the cocinera’s helper would bring you an embroidered 
headcloth from her village and an exquisitely woven girdle. 

“Come,” she would say, “you are going to be a little Otomi 
today.” And she would supervise dressing you in a hand- 
woven white garment of cotton, with colorful headdress and 
leather sandals on your feet. (Continued on page 36) 





IF YOUR FAMILY LIVED IN A DISTRICT WHERE THE POTTERY INDUSTRY FLOURISHED, YOU WOULD LEARN HOW 
TO HANDLE A BRUSH TO DECORATE BROWN BOWLS, PITCHERS, AND CUPS WITH STRANGE ANIMALS AND BIRDS 
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WHO'S GOT the BUTTON? 


Illustrated by 


ERIC NORDVELDT 


Christmas on the Flying 
Crow ranch would be 
only the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember—and all the inmates 
of the ranch house were as 
deeply sunk in gloom as the 


L LOOKED as though 


posts of the barbed wire 
fences were in snow. 
“I could stand bein’ ma- 


rooned like Robinson Cru- 
soe,” mourned the bow-legged 
cowboy, Pinto Jones, “‘but 
doggone if my spirit don't 
revolt ag’in havin’ to chew up 
and swallow corn’ beef for 
Christmas dinner. Five days 
of it gets plumb monoto- 
nous. 

“Four,” corrected Em. 

Even Em, whose _ easy 
chuckles and easy-going phi- 
losophy the Flying Crow de- 
pended upon, had reached 
the zero mark along with the 
weather. She would hardly 
admit to herself that it was 
more than dreary expanse of 
snow and arm-aching work 
and a corned beef diet that 
depressed her. She would 
have hated to acknowledge 
that it was Miss Sybil, the 
school teacher who boarded 
at the ranch during term 
time. Miss Sybil, with her 
studied musical laugh and 
provocative eyes, who had 
relegated her—she who had 
been the center of everything 
on the man-run Flying Crow 
—to second-fiddle position. 

Plans had been rosy enough 
for Christmas. No sooner had 
the calendar in the Flying 
Crow kitchen been turned to 
December than ardent perusal 
of the mail order catalogues 
filled every evening. Christ- 
mas specials. Around the 
lamp-lighted table gathered 
Kip O'Malley, Pinto Jones, 
Uncle Haze, and Em. The 


turning of thin pages was in itself like a whisper, with per- 
haps a too casual remark from Pinto, “Look at them fur-lined 
And Em, trying to sound unknowing, 


gloves for a gal!” 
Yes, aren't they keen! 


Oku Hung, the Chinese cook, peering over Uncle Haze’s 
broad Shoulder, would put in, ““Lookee, perfume!’ Oku’s 
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EM FOUND OKU HUNG SITTING IN THE WARMEST 
CORNER OF THE KITCHEN WITH BUTTON ON HIS 
LAP, FEEDING THE LITTLE PIG FROM A BOTTLE 





Em and Kip of the Flying Crow ranch 
have figured in many well loved stories 
—but none more tender and humorous 


than this one, first published in 1933 








On the evening of the cighte 
his ten-gauge shotgun. In the 


By 


LENORA MATTINGLY 


WEBER 


idea of a feminine gift was 
perfume. Em, who preferred 
the scent of new alfalfa or 
leather, had already three un- 
opened bottles in her dresser 
drawer. 

And maybe Kip O'Malley 
would draw Em aside and 
say, “Do you reckon a bow- 
legged, pod-headed cowpoke 
would like these boots with 
the shamrock stitchin’ on 
them ?’’ The bow-legged, pod- 
headed cowpoke was Kip’s 
fond way of referring to Pin- 
to Jones. And Em would say, 
“Why, Kip, he'd be so 
tickled with those elegant 


boots, he'd take them to bed with him.” 


enth, Kip O'Malley had oiled 
morning he would ride to a 


rocky cafion called John’s Pocket, and return with a wild 


turkey dangling from his sadd 





old enough to handle a gun, he had provided the Christmas 


le. Ever since Kip had been 
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turkey for Oku Hung to roast to brown perfection. 

That same evening Miss Sybil whipped black lace on a 
ruffly red dress. For, the next afternoon, Miss Sybil’s Christ- 
mas entertainment was to entertain the countryside. Between 
recitations of pupils declaiming, “Christmas time is drawing 
near, The gladdest time of all the year,’ Miss Sybil in her 
red dress and red slippers would sing Christmas carols. 
Afterward, Pinto Jones would be ready with the buck- 
board to drive her in to Buffalo Forks where she would 
catch the train to the city, and at the same time he would 
bring back Uncle Haze—who always managed to have busi- 
ness in the city around Christmas time—to the Flying Crow. 
And Uncle Haze, returning, would be a veritable Santa Claus 
—as to rattly, odd-shaped packages and pockets bulging with 
gum drops. 

Now, all the planning, all the looking forward to the 
momentous mail Pinto would bring home in the buckboard, 
all the anticipating Uncle Haze’s home-coming—and, in the 
back of Em’s mind, all the pleasure of Miss Sybil’s leave- 
taking and the normal serenity that would return to the Flying 
Crow—had come to nothing. 

For that night a howling, window-clattering blizzard had 
= down from the north. For two days the evil-tem- 
pered roustabout, old Juan, had fought his way to and from 
the woodpile with a rope tied around his waist, lest he be 
lost. For two days Miss Sybil had kept a worried vigil at the 
window, while Kip O'Malley and Pinto Jones vied with each 
other in recalling blizzard tragedies. ‘And the fellow went 
out to feed his bronc . . . and they never found him till the 
next March.” 

The blizzard took another day and night to spend itself. 
The next morning there was not a doubt that Christmas 
would come and go long before a vehicle could come to, or 
go from, the Flying Crow. 

“But couldn't you put sled runners on the buckboard ?” 
Miss Sybil asked. 

“Yeah,” Pinto answered, “but we ain’t got our broncos 
broke to wearin’ snowshoes and goin’ over the drifts.” 

Pinto Jones and Juan took shovels to tunnel a pathway to 
the barn, the corrals, the woodpile. Em took the third shovel, 
for Kip had developed a swollen throat and a feverish look 
in his eyes. She stopped once when Oku called from the 
kitchen door, ‘'Vellee excellent mustard plaster plepared ; but 
Kip O'Malley say he blake Oku's neck if I apploach.” 

Em stood her shovel in the kitchen and took up the mus- 
tard plaster. She said sternly to the recumbent Kip, “Just 
pull in your horns, Bull Moose, while I ease this pleasant 
little patch on your chest, because I have more snow to shovel.” 








S° THERE on the Flying Crow was the marooned school 
teacher in a fetching, short-sleeved dress, hardly warm 
enough for a stove-heated ranch house in weather below zero. 
She spent most of her time looking out of the top third of 
the window, the bottom two-thirds being snow-covered, re- 
gretting the sorority tea and fraternity dance she would miss. 
Yet her regret did not prevent her from turning big blue eyes 
appealingly toward Pinto Jones—and Pinto was partial to big 
blue eyes; or from listening with exaggerated interest to Kip 
O'Malley's range experiences; or from lavishing praise on 
Oku’s cooking—and, as Pinto said, Oku would cut up his 
favorite slippers and stew them for gravy to please anyone 
who praised his cooking. 

Miss Sybil, unlike Em, never left her perfume unopened. 
In the evenings she donned a frilly, soft dress and earrings 
and a provocative air, and her smooth white fingers flitted 
over the chipped piano keys while she sang plaintive love 
songs that kept Kip O'Malley and Pinto Jones entranced. 
Oku Hung wavered between the kitchen door and the living 
room. Juan was a confirmed woman hater, and more taciturn 
than ever now because he was out of chewing tobacco, but 
even Juan stopped grumping about how much wood they 
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burned to keep the living room stove going, to listen. 

And over all hung that ever present, all-too-familiar smell 
of corned beef soaking, of corned beef cooking. On the 
morning of the twenty-second, when Pinto and Em came in 
to thaw out feet and fingers, Pinto gave a disgusted sniff. 
“What is that fragrance waftin’ in from the kitchen?” 

“With this fool cold,” Kip said crossly, “I can’t smell a 
thing.” 

“My grandmother's bustle! You was born lucky,” Pinto 
groaned. 

Miss Sybil murmured, “It’s quite indescribable, isn’t it, 
the smell of corned beef cooking ?”’ 
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EM AND KIP AND THE REST OF THE 
HASTILY GATHERED AUDIENCE GREET- 
ED THE PIG WITH CRIES OF DELIGHT 


“Quite,” Em admitted drily. But on their way out, she 
halted in the kitchen to ask, ‘Aren't there any chickens left, 
Oku ?” 

‘Nineteen chickens, Missee Em—maybe so. But they have 
live’ long useful life. It is mot in Oku’s heart to stew in 
kettle.” 

Em and Pinto were working in the horse barn, thawing 
Out the ice in the watering trough, when a cry from the 
kitchen reached them. ‘‘Missee Em, Missee Em! The gods 
have smile. Have send exquisite roast pig for Chlistmas.” 
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They hurried to the house. The home- 
steader who lived north of them had 
come over on his home-fashioned snow- 
shoes. He stood in the warm kitchen, a 


pack strapped on his back, rubbing his 


purple face with stiff hands. He ex- 
plained shyly to Em that, because Flying 
Crow folks had been so good to him and 
his wife, he had brought over a suckling 
pig to roast for their Christmas dinner. 
His wife had sent a present also to Em, 
but she wasn’t to open it until Christmas 
morning. 

Oku was ducking his head as though 
paying homage to the smiling and gener- 
ous gods. “Roast pig, heavenly gift! 
First Oku shall touch interior with garlic. 
Alound platter, Oku shall place golden 
roses carved from carrots.” 

Everyone in his hastily gathered audi- 
ence—Juan and. Kip and Miss Sybil, as 
well as Pinto Jones and Em—listened en- 
raptured. “Won't it be gorgeous!’’ cried 
Miss Sybil. “I've always thought roast 
pig sounded so romantic. It'll be some- 
thing to tell about in the city.” 

The homesteader said, “I didn’t take 
time to kill the pig. I guess maybe you 
folks—” 

“I'll do it and glad of the chance,” croaked Kip O'Malley. 

“I'm the one to do it,”” interrupted Pinto Jones. ‘You ain't 
in no shape to butcher a pig, Kip, with a mustard plaster 
stickin’ to your chest.” 

Juan grunted with a hungry gleam, “Let me do it.” But 
Oku Hung stilled them with a magnificent gesture of his 
hand. “Oku Hung pluckee flower of life from heavenly pig.” 

The homesteader shook his pack, and out slid a roly-poly 
small black pig. He righted himself on his short pegs of legs 
and looked inquiringly around. (Continued on page 42) 








GOING on the STAGE 


This advice to the girl with stage aspira- 


N ACCOUNT 
of the way 
an actress 


came to go on the 
stage should read like a novel. 
She should have run away 
from a small town at the age of 
sixteen; have trouped with a 
circus at the age of eighteen; 
at twenty, have hunted jobs 
on Broadway by day and slept 
in the Grand Central Station 
by night; and suddenly, at 
the age of twenty-one, have 
been made understudy to a 
leading lady who obligingly 
breaks her ankle the opening 
night. The result is overnight 
stardom, orchids, foreign 
counts, and requests for en- 
dorsements of cold creams. 
This is just one more of those 
glamorous misconceptions 
that go hand in hand with 
the theory that all poets have 
starved in garrets, and that 
all millionaires were once 
newsboys. As a matter of 
fact, I have never known an 
actress whose career had any 
such meteoric or spectacular 
origin. Those I know are sim- 
ple human beings who have 
received an average American 
education and who (though 
this may savor of a sentiment 
on a “Golden Thoughts” 
calendar) have reached their 
positions by dint of hard work 
and unceasing study. 

As for myself, I wish there 
were something more roman- 
tic to recount than the fact 
that my childhood and youth were just about those of anyone 
else. I went to school, to camp, and for two years to college, 
in no more unusual a fashion than thousands of others. But 
throughout the years of this seemingly prosaic education, 
I was imbibing things that were to be of untold value in the 
theatre—languages, literature, history, music, athletics—all 
contributing indirectly something toward the qualities requi- 
site for acting. 

There were, of course, amateur dramatics. I believe my 
first part was, at the age of six, one of the four fairies—Peas- 
Blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-Seed—in A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream. I remember my disappointment when 
the part of Peas-Blossom was denied me, for Peas-Blossom 
wore a lovely pink garment—and at that tender time pink 
held for me all the glamour of purple and ermine. Instead 
I was cast as Moth, a sort of “general utility” part, and my 
despair knew no bounds when I beheld my costume which 
was brown. If pink for me was all that was ravishing, brown 
was just so much sackcloth and ashes. To solace me, they 











tions—by the noted actress, author, and 
monologist—is just as pertinent today 
as when it was first published in 1933 
‘By 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 





AS THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AT A COURT FUNCTION 


gave me two lines to speak: 

“Hence, away! Now all is 
well, 

“One aloof stand sentinel.” 

In my chagrin over my 
drab attire (which was in all 
probability a charming little 
costume) I spoke so low no 
one could hear me, and my 
father who, in company with 
several other long-suffering 
parents, was witnessing the 
performance, was heard to re- 
mark, “Well, one thing is cer- 
tain. Cornelia will never be 
an actress!” After which in- 
glorious beginning I appeared 
now and then, and more and 
more audibly, in school plays, 
and finally attained the Mecca 
of the Dramatic Club. 

This enviable organization 
was made up, supposedly, of 
the best talent in the school, 
and we gave one Shakespear- 
ean play a year. Undoubtedly 
our most startling production 
was that of Macbeth. When 
one considers that the fem- 
inine parts in this grim drama 
are limited to Lady Macbeth 
and the three witches—the 
part of Lady Macduff being 
always cut out—and that the 
remainder of the cast is com- 
posed of Scottish warriors, 
such a choice for a young 
ladies’ academy is somewhat 
odd. I, however, being presi- 
dent of the club and aspiring 
to the part of Lady Macbeth, 
otialied my fellow mem- 
bers to undertake the _per- 
formance—which we did with the serene confidence of the 
very youthful. It must have been an appalling spectacle! 
How a lot of schoolgirls in their teens must have looked as 
Highland barbarians I shudder to think. Perhaps the most 
amusing incident in the entire affair was the fact that Ann 
Harding, the motion picture star, played no less a part than 
that of Macduff! Even then she was lovely to behold, and 
I can still see her large blue eyes peering through a wilder- 
ness of whiskers! We put a hekmet on her and a wild black 
wig, and armed her with sword and rawhide shield, yet 
despite these savage accouterments she continued to look 
charming. As for my performance of the great tragic rdle, 
I must have been too awful, but i my young ignorance I had 
the assurance of a Bernhardt—a quality with which I wish 
I were at present blessed. For one of the distressing things 
about the actress’s career is that, the more she acts, the less 
she feels she knows about acting. 

About this same time, I had the effrontery to give my first 
dramatic solo recital! I blush to (Continued on page 48) 
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Reasons— for a Daughter 


BY WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


When you were little and some simple matter 
Amazed you, there were facts I could announce, 
As—that a fire would burn you, rain bespatter, 
In jungles, a tiger pounce! 

But even then nature’s serene malfeasance 

As simple fact must be allowed to stand, 

For even then I could not give you reasons 


Told like bright pennies into your small brown hand. 


You will be searching all your life for reasons, 
My humorous child, my lovely and dear, 

Until your hair is frosted by the seasons 

And your brown eyes less clear 

And candid, and less ready with their twinkling ; 


And now and then—God grant through aang i— 


Of some strange pattern you may gain an in 
And reasons more or less. 


ling, 


The world is full of reasons, mostly specious, 

But, ah, the ultimate Why, 

As it eluded Lucretius and Helvetius, 

Will elude you till you die, 

And most philosophers, however mordant, 

Will rather less than stars requite— 

For even our griefs grow somewhat less important 
Gazing on stars at night. 


Why this or that is done, with full explaining, 
You will be interminably told—just why! 

But hearken then for incredulous laughter raining 
From a region behind the sky! 


And bear through years that will bring quick joy, keen 


pain to you, 
Your warmth and wit, kindness, and scorn of sham; 


And please don’t ask me to try to begin to explain to you 


Why I—am as I am! 


(AMERICAN GIRL, September, 1933) 
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For a Dog Chasing Fireflies 
By RACHEL FIELD 


Why do we smile at one who goes 
With eager paws and pointing nose, 
With rolling eye and frantic rush 
On these small lamps mysterious ? 


Are we more sensible or wise 

Because we call them fireflies ? 

Because, from our superior height, 

We watch you charge each phantom light, 
Incredulous—and half afraid— 

That such can shine and also fade 

Out of your reach, to reappear 

Forever there and never here? 






By what sure power do we place 

Ourselves above such futile chase, 
Who seek more fleeting lights than these 
That glitter under darkening trees ? 


(AMERICAN GIRL, October, 1933) 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


One plowing time I broke tough sod 
No plow before had ever flawed, 
Turned the wiry sweet-fern under, 
Broke five-finger roots asunder. 
Deep among the pines, I tried 
To run my furrows and to hide 
My garden from the little thieves 
That live upon the shoots and leaves 
Of plants which ought to feed a child 
And not the vagrants of the wild. 
The tenants of my last year’s lot 
Would not find my new, I thought. 


How the word spread no one knows, 
But green had scarcely pricked the rows 
Before there were a thousand wings 

Hovering over all my things. 
Butterflies of creamy hue 
Floated over all the blue 
Young cabbage plants, and beetles gaudy, 
With inlaid jewels for a body, 
Were busy stitching golden beads 
Beneath potato leaves and weeds, 
Ladybugs in party dresses 
Were picnicking upon my cresses. 
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How they got through wild pine land 
Only Solomon could understand. 


(AMERICAN GIRL, April, 1934) 
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THE GOOD RIVER 


Copyright, 1933, by Pearl S. Buck. Included in “‘The First Wife and Other Stories’ 


father and her mother and her three younger brothers. 

The good river, they called it, because the river 
helped them in many ways—although its name was Yangtse, 
or Son of the Sea. In the spring the river brought swelling 
tides down from the snow melting on a hundred mountains 
where was its source. Many an hour had Lan Ying wondered 
about that source as she sat watching the fish net for her 
father. The river ran so wide and deep and yellow here at 
her feet, below the great net spread out on bamboo poles, that 
it seemed impossible to believe that it was ever a small stream 
somewhere, tumbling down some rocky cliff, or running small 
and sluggish through some sandy desert. The only way she 
could realize it was to think of her baby brother, newly born 
three years ago, how small he was and how different from a 
man—and yet he, too, would grow out of that smallness, 
even as the river did, until it was so great it could be called 
truly a Son of the Sea. 

Sitting by the fish nct and waiting patiently until it was 
time to pull the rope that lifted it again, Lan Ying stared 
across the river. She could see the opposite shore only as a 
line of clear green. On misty mornings she could not see it 
at all, and she might have been sitting beside a muddy ocean. 
Nearly all her days did Lan Ying sit here beside the great 
river, and it had come now to mean something like a person 
to her. Her father was not a fisherman but a farmer, and he 
planted rice and wheat on his land that edged the river and 
ran back inland an acre or two to the hillock where the hamlet 


A her life Lan Ying had lived by the river with her 





THEY SET OUT ACROSS THE MILES OF WATER, POLING THE RAFT 


by 


was where they lived with half a dozen or so other families. 
They were all families of farmers like Lan Ying’s father, but 
they all had nets, tended, too, by children, or by old grand- 
fathers who had grown too old to work any more in the 
fields. Fish brought them in the extra pennies they could 
spend for the various holidays and for incense to burn before 
the gods, and for new clothes sometimes, and besides all this 
fish was good meat to eat, as well. 

Lan Ying rose suddenly from the low, little bamboo stool 
where she sat, and pulled with all her might at the rope. Up 
came the net slowly. Many a time there was nothing in it. 
Sometimes there were tiny fish that she had to scoop up with 
a long handled dipper. Sometimes there was a big fish, once 
in several days or so. But there was none now, only a flash 
of tiny minnows. She stooped and dipped them up. Her 
mother would pin each one by a sliver of bamboo to a bit 
of matting on a board and dry them in the sun, and then they 
were salted and very good to eat with morning rice. She let 
the net down slowly and sat down once more. 


by Pearl Buck (John Day Company) 
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PEARL BUCK 


Sometimes the days were very long, sitting here alone. She 
came just after her breakfast and sat until noon when she 
could go home again. But she liked it better than the other 
things the children must do on the river farms. She liked it 
better than herding the buffalo and sitting astride its hard 
and hairy back all day, as her second brother did. She liked 
it better than herding the ducks in the little inlets from the 
river as her eldest brother did. Yes, she liked it because there 
was something very companionable about the moving river, 
about the boats that passed by her there, and the coveys of 
wild ducks that floated down sometimes, great flocks of them 
carried askew by the currents and bobbing up and down on 
the water. There was always something to see. As for the 
boats, there was every kind, from small fishing sculls to the 
sailed junks with their painted eyes staring out at her from 
their bows. Once in many days low-set foreign craft came by 
and sometimes smoking steamers. She hated these and the 
river hated them, too. It always swelled into angry waves 
and rocked back and forth as they passed. Sometimes waves 
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One of the first stories ever written by Mrs. 
Buck, noted American author and winner of 
the Nobel Prize. "The Good River” (origi- 
nally printed in “The American Girl” in 
1932) tells of an earlier tragedy in China 
before Japan laid waste that land, when 
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Nature was the invader—and how American 


aid brought succor to the starving people 
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grew so high that the little fishing boats almost capsized, and 
the fishermen shouted loud curses at these foreign ships. See- 
ing the river angry like this, Lan Ying was angry, too, and 
ran out to hold her net steady. Still, oftentimes after these 
steamers passed there would be fish in her net, frightened 
there into commotion, and Lan Ying, when she saw the big 
silver bodies flopping in the bottom of the net, gave thanks to 
the river in her heart for sending her the big fish. It was a 
good river. It brought them food from the land and meat 
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from its waters, and it came to mean to Lan Ying, whose life 
was there beside it, something like a god, and staring out over 
it day after day, she could read its face and catch its mood 
for the day. 

It was, indeed, the only book she could read, for she did 
not dream of going to school. In their hamlet there was no 
school, but she knew very well what a school was, because in 
the market town to which she and her mother went once a 
year there was a school. There were no pupils there on that 
day, for it was fair day, and school was out for the day, but 
she used to look curiously into the empty room as she passed, 
and see the empty seats and the tables and pictures hung on 
the wall. The first time she had asked her mother, ‘““And 
what is it they do there ?” 

To this her mother said, ‘’They learn the books there.” 

Now Lan Ying had never seen a book and so she asked 
with great curiosity, “Did you so learn when you were a 
child ?”’ 

“No, indeed!’ said her mother loudly. “When did I ever 
have time for such stuff? I have had to work! It is only idle 
people who go to school—city people and such like. It is 
true my father talked of sending my eldest brother to school 
for the looks of the thing. He was a proud man and he 
thought it would look well to have one of the family who 
could read and write. But when my brother had gone three 
days he grew weary of so much sitting, and begged to be sent 
no more and wept and pouted so that my father did not make 
him.” 

Lan Ying pondered awhile longer on all this and she asked 
again, ‘And do all city people learn books, even the girls?” 

“T have heard it is the new fashion,” said her mother, shift- 
ing her load of cotton thread she had spun and now brought 
to the fair to sell. “But what use it can be to a girl I do not 
know. She has but the same things to do, to cook’ and sew 
and spin and tend the net, and when she is wed she does the 
same things over again and bears her children, too. Books 
cannot help a woman.” She went along more quickly for the 
load on her back grew heavy, and Lan Ying hurried a little, 





SHE MURMURED TO HERSELF, “I MUST 
NOT FORGET THAT NAME—AMERICA!” 
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and then saw the dust on her new shoes and, stooping to 
brush them, forgot about books. 

Nor did she think about them any more when she went 
back to the river. No, books had nothing to do with her life 
here by the good river. To lift the net and lower it again, to 
go home at evening and burn the grass fuel in the earthen 
oven upon which two iron cauldrons were set and in which 
the rice was heated for their supper, and when they had eaten 
it with a bit of fish, if the river had been kind that day, to 
run with the bowls to the river’s edge and rinse them there, 
and back again before the night was too dark, to creep into 
bed and lie and listen to the soft rush of the river among its 
reeds—this was all her life of every day. Only on a feast day 
or a fair day did it differ, and then but for that one day. 

It was a quiet life thus spent, but a very safe one. Some- 
times Lan Ying heard her father say that in the market town 
where he went often to sell his cabbages and grain, he had 
heard of famine to the north because there had been no rains, 
and he would always add: 

“You see how fine it is to dwell beside a good river! 
Whether it rains or not is nothing to us, who have only to dip 
our buckets into the river and there is water for our fields. 
Why, this good river of ours brings us the water from a hun- 
dred valleys—and rains or none it is nothing to us.” 

And when she heard this Lan Ying thought that theirs was 
surely the best life in the world, and life in the best place, 
where fields were always fruitful and willows always green 
and the reeds ever lush and deep for fuel, and everything 
came from this river. No, she would never move away from 
this river so long as she lived. 

Yet there came a spring when the river changed. Who 
could have foreseen that the river would change? Year after 
year it had been the same until this year. Lan Ying, sitting 
beside the fish net, saw it change. It is true that every year it 
swelled with spring flood as it did now. The water ran high 
against the clay banks, but so it ever did in the spring. The 
yellow water curled in great wheels and tore at the banks, so 
that often a great clod would shudder and tear itself away 
from the land and sink, and the river licked it up triumphant- 
ly. Lan Ying’s father came and moved the net away to an 
inlet’s mouth, lest the bit of land upon which she sat might 
so sink and bear her away. For the first time in her life Lan 
Ying felt a little afraid of the river. 

The time came for the river to go down, but it did not sub- 
side. Surely by now those upper snows were melted, for it 
was summer and the winds were hot and the river ought to lie 
quiet and smooth beneath the bright skies. But it did not lic 
quiet. No, it tore on as though fed by some secret and in- 
exhaustible ocean. Boatmen who came down from the upper 
gorges, their craft buffeted by high rapids, told of torrents of 
rain, days and weeks of rain when the times for rain were 
past. The mountain streams and the lesser rivers, thus fed, all 
poured into the great river and kept it high and furious. 

Lan Ying's father moved the net still farther up the inlet, 
and Lan Ying, when she was left alone, did not look over the 
river any more. No, she turned her back on it and looked 
over the fields. She was actually afraid of the river now. 

For it was a cruel river. All during the hot summer months 
it rose, each day a foot, two feet. It crept over the rice fields 
where the half-grown grain stood; it covered the grain and 
took away the hope of harvest. It swelled into the canals and 
streams and nuded their banks. Stories came everywhere of 
dykes falling, of great walls of water rushing over deep, rich 
valleys, of men and women and children engulfed and swept 
away. 

Lan Ying’s father moved the net far back now, for the 
inlet was flooding its banks, too. Again and again he moved 
it back, cursing the river and muttering, “This river of ours 
has gone mad!" 

At last there came a day when he tied the handle that lifted 
the net to one of the many willow (Continued on page 30) 
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No one was ever better qual- 
ified to give instructions on 
making puppets and building 
one’s own outdoor stage than 
the late Tony Sarg, beloved 
creator of marionettes, artist, 
and man of fun. This arti- 
cle, first printed in 1935, 
will introduce a new group of 


readers to a delightful hobby 


HOW THE OUTDOOR THEATER APPEARS BEFORE A SCREEN OF 
FOLIAGE IS ARRANGED TO CONCEAL BACK-STAGE ACTION 


LITTLE PEOPLE ON STRINGS 





and charming effects attained by people who had no 

mechanical training at all. However, if I were going 
to select a group of workers on sight—that is, with no knowl- 
edge of their finger deftness—I should choose girls. Girls 
can sew. At least they're not afraid of the needle, and marion- 
ettes must be dressed. Moreover, the just average girl, fired 
by interest, will surprise even herself in her use of a hammer 
and saw. One of the best mechanics I ever had working un- 
der me was a girl. She left me to start a marionette show 
of her own. 

There seems to be a natural affinity, then, between girls 
and marionettes. And there is no reason why marionette 
shows should be restricted to indoor production. Many of 
you—those who go to camp every summer—are aware of the 
possibilities of outdoor marionettes and of the advantages 
offered by the woods as a site for the labors of the vacation 
puppeteer. Plenty of elbow room there and atmosphere al- 
ready made. Imagine Little Red Riding Hood or Hansel and 
Gretel played in the woods behind a proscenium arch, or stage 
opening, which has been carefully concealed by fresh foliage! 
The effect would be magical—a scene framed, apparently, by 
the woods themselves. 

The suggestions which follow are intended for those read- 
ers of THE AMERICAN GIRL who are about to make their first 
venture in staging an outdoor puppet show. The first thing 
to plan for is a table on which to place your stage. A card 
table will be strong enough for this. But directly back of it 
you must have a stout kitchen table for your operators to 
stand on. 

Try and find a spot where the front end of your stage can 
be under a bough which extends parallel to it. Then suspend 
vines and additional branches from this bough. Let them 


A a ch can make marionettes. I have seen amusing 





meet your proscenium arch, tak- 
ing care that they are so disposed 
that there is no chance of catch- 
ing and tangling the strings. 
Their purpose is to conceal your 
operators’ heads as they manipu- 
late the puppets from their table 
platform. 

If there is no such convenient 
bough at hand, there will surely 
be two trees near each other 
which will serve your purpose. 
Tie a rope from trunk to trunk 
and suspend your screen of 
branches from this. 

Further, a back drop must be 
contrived to hide the feet and 
legs of the workers. This back 
drop should hang from a cross 
piece attached to uprights which 
are made fast to the rear legs of 
the front table by rope, or by 
clamps which are purchasable at 
any hardware store. 

Now for your proscenium arch 
itself. The most substantial ma- 
terial for this is wood, but if you 
find cardboard easier to handle, 
use two or three thicknesses, glu- 
ing the layers together and dry- 
ing under weights to prevent 
warping. Or you might bind the 
sheets of cardboard to each other 
with metal paper-fasteners—the 
kind with ends you bend back- 
wards—punching these through 
with the ends on the outside. If 
you intend to conceal your arch 
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with foliage, these ends would be useful for attaching the 
greenery. Otherwise you'd better decide on the glue and so 
have a smooth surface for the girl with a gift for painting 
to decorate. 

If you happen to like short cuts, a large picture 
frame will serve as a proscenium arch. The more 
elaborate the frame, the better. 


OUR drop curtain may be as simple or as compli- 

cated as you like. You may have a curtain that 
rolls up, or a draw curtain with rings and pulleys. 
But an excellent result may be attained with a square 
of cardboard. This, when in use, lies flat against the 
stage opening. When the curtain is to rise, the opera- 
tor leans over, places her hands at the top of the 
cardboard, and slowly lifts it, hanging it on a hook above. 
This hook might be nailed to a strip of wood extending 
downward from the bough or the rope over which you have 
draned the concealing vines. If you prefer, instead of card- 
board you might use a piece of cloth stretched on strips of 
wood, top and bottom. In either case, I would suggest green 
for the prevailing color in your drop curtain. 

In making the puppets themselves, you will have your real 
fun. I advise beeswax as the material out of which to model 
heads, hands, and feet. It’s easy to handle, and better for 
your purpose than plastic wood in that it doesn’t shrivel 
and shrink. 

Your first step will be to twist two pieces of wire together, 
somewhat in the shape of the letter T. Make two small loops 
at the upper ends for the head strings, and a much larger 
loop at the bottom with which to fasten the head to the body. 
When this “‘armature,” as we call it, is covered with wax, 
only these loops should show. 

Don’t attempt to model anything more elaborate than an 
egs-shaped head with a nose. It’s much better to simulate the 
modelling of eyebrows and lips with paint. Black-headed 
pins, stuck into the wax, make effective eyes. 

Before you paint the head, give it a surface of silk—or 
muslin—and ales. Cut your material into squares about half 
the size of a postage stamp. Soak 
these in glue—the more glue the 
better. Then lay them on, with their 
edges overlapping. When the glue 
is dry, you will have a surface you 
can paint with oils or water color. 
I advise water color. And here’s a 
good tip—when water color refuses 
to stick, mix in a little soap. 

A wig from a cheap doll may be 
glued on the head; or you may 
simulate hair with rope, or raveled 
silk, or a hank of wool. 

Model the wrists and hands in 
wax over a wire base. Be sure to 
leave an exposed loop at the back 
of the hand, for stringing. Let the 
fingers be closed. Cover the surface 
with the glue-soaked squares of 
silk; then dry and paint. 

The arms should be hollow tubes 
of cloth like empty sleeves. Attach 
them to the shoulder-piece with 
tacks. 

This shoulder-piece is a bit of 
wood which, when you have shaped 
it with a knife, is rounded in front, 
straight in the back with a down- 
ward curve at the neck. From the 
middle of the neck, bore a hole 
straight down through the chest 
part. Put a length of wire through 
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the loop you have made at the bottom of the head and twist 
this to form a second loop. Force the ends through the hole 
you have bored, bend them backward against the base of the 
shoulder-piece, and secure them with strips of adhes 
ive tape. Your doll now has a head on its shoulders. 

All round the bottom of the shoulder-piece tack a 
strip of cloth wide enough to enable you, when you 
have stuffed cotton on the inside, to shape the whole 
like an inverted mound. Another such mound right 
side up, will form the hips. When the two mounds, 
at the point at which they touch, have been attached 
by a bit of cloth, they make a wasp-waisted and, 
therefore, flexible trunk. 

To restrict this flexibility, it is advisable to use a 
casing of cotton cloth, which should be tacked around 
the trunk, top and bottom. 

The simplest way to make marionette legs with flexible 
knees is to start as if you were at work on a rag doll. Make 
a stuffed leg, rounded off at the ankle—the foot comes later 
—and stitched across at the knee. Above and below the knee- 
joint leave a space free of stuffing for limberness of move- 
ment. At this stage the knee not only bends backward but 
forward, as no human knee can. To prevent this, use a 
length of wire. Bend it backward and forward a number of 
times in alternate scallops. Sew one side of these scallops 
firmly across the front of the upper leg, letting them extend 
well over the stitching. Leave the other side free, but bent 
slightly inward in a curve. This curve will form the knee 
when the lower leg bends down, and will prevent knee move- 
ment in the wrong direction. 

Model the foot in wax on a wire foundation, leaving a 
loop in the wire at the top center through which to sew the 
foot to the ankle. Cover this joint with a stocking. When 
modeling the foot, press lead weights into the wax to hold 
the puppet down. Paint a shoe on the foot after applying 
your muslin and glue. 

When you have finished both legs, sew them to the hip- 
piece. Be sure to leave plenty of empty leg casing at this 
juncture, for free action. (Continued on page 32) 











THE SKY-BLUE TRAILER | 


By 
CAROL RYRIE BRINK 


Minty makes a surprising discovery 
about Wildcat—and is subsequently 
puzzled by Zip’s curious behavior in 


connection with that strange girl 


PART VI 


cat was gone, but on one of the bunks lay 

the green velveteen suit. It was all dusty 
where Wildcat had fallen in it, and there was an 
ugly tear in the skirt. 

Minty looked at it for a few moments, and she 
didn’t cry any more now. Her mind was busy 
thinking what she could do with it. First there 
would have to be a good brushing, and care taken 
not to unravel the edges of the tear any more 
than they already were; then she must get thread 
to match it and mend it very, very carefully, keep- 
ing the stitches on the wrong side of the material 
and not turning in the edges. After that it would 
have to be pressed just a little to make the mend 
lie flat, po then it must be steamed to raise the 
velvet nap again. 

Minty took up the jacket and shook it. As she 
did so, something fell out of the pocket. Minty 
stooped and picked it up. It was a scratch pad, 
such as one bought five-for-a-dime at the variety 


B: THE time Minty reached the trailer Wild- 









THE PAGES WERE FILLED WITH SKETCHES 





store, but it was half filled with tiny pencil sketches. Minty 
turned the pages, and there were all sorts of familiar things 
sketched on the pad by a hand which seldom faltered. There 
was a child on a merry-go-round horse; there was a boy lead- 
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After their experiences in "W inter Cottage.” the Sparkes 
family settle down in Minneapolis. Pop opens a second- 
hand book shop with his prize money, and they live over 
the shop. Minty, who has persuaded Pop to trade a set of 
Dickens for an ancient sewing machine, makes clothes for 
herself and Eggs, her masterpiece being a green velveteen 
suit to wear to high school, which is to open in two weeks. 
There is no cloud in Minty's sky except her fear that Pop 
and Eggs may start roaming again—a fear that is realized 
when a stranger, describing himself as “Zip, the Lightning 
Artist,” arrives in a sky-blue trailer towed by a wrecking 
car. Zip says his own car was smashed in an accident, and 
urges Pop and the girls to drive him and his trailer to the 
county fairs, where his “lightning art’ is one of the at- 
tractions. He has no money, he says, until he can collect 
his insurance. 

The sky-blue trailer is decorated outside with garlands 
and landscapes and fitted inside with delightful gadgets. 
The Sparkes family cannot resist it, and Zip puts up 
shelves so Pop can take some books to sell to the farmers’ 


-The Story 


ing a calf; there was the head of an old farmer with his hat 
thrust back and a straw between his teeth. Here a page had 
not pleased the artist and had been scratched across. Then 
Minty caught her breath. That black wig and toothy smile— 
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wives. Minty, who has extracted a promise from Pop and 
Zip to return before school opens, writes Joe Boles to meet 
them at the Riverview Fair. 

The fairs, with their striped tents, freaks, merry-go- 
rounds, and Ferris Wheel, fascinate the Sparkes family, 
though they are doubtful of some of the people—in par- 
ticular of Madame L’ Enigma, the fortuneteller, who wants 
to marry Zip and his trailer, and of a rude girl, Sadie 
Smith, who calls herself “Wildcat” and insists on trying 
on Minty's green velveteen suit. Minty likes much better 
a girl named Mary Johnson, a farmer's daughter; Eggs 
develops a friendly feud with Mary's younger brother, 
Glen; and Joe Boles, when he comes, starts doctoring Mr. 
Johnson's mare, Ginger, who has cut her leg. 

Minty decides to enter the green velveteen suit in a Style 
shou —but finds it has been stolen from the trailer! Later, 
at the show, Sadie Smith appears on the stage modelling 
Minty’s suit, entered as her own work. It takes the blue 
ribbon in its class, but on leaving the building Wildcat 
trips, falls, and the green suit is torn. 
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THE BLACK HORSE WAS CREEPING AHEAD OF THE BROWN ONE 


it was a perfect caricature of Madame L’Enigma! Next there 
were portraits of a bull and a couple of chickens; more 
sketches of the merry-go-round, and the back of a trailer with 
washing hung between the trailer and a tent. 

“My washing,” gasped Minty. She could even recognize 
Eggs’s pajamas on the line. She turned a page and saw a 
sketch of a girl sitting quietly with her hands folded in her 
lap and her head inclined a little in a graceful line of repose 
—and it was unmistakably herself, Minty Sparkes. 

Minty went to the trailer door. “Zip,” she called. “Zip, 
come here a minute.” 

Zip and the others had been standing outside the trailer, 
talking in low voices as if there were some one dead lying in 
state inside. It made them feel that way to know that Minty’s 
dress, by which she had set such store, was lying there ruined, 
and Minty herself taking it so quietly. 

“Anything I can do, Minty?” Zip asked, coming in with 
alacrity. “If it’s cailing the police, or punching that girl in 
the nose—’’ 

“Zip, look at this sketch book. It was in the pocket of 
my suit. Is it yours?” 

“No,” said Zip, slowly turning the pages. “It’s been a 
long time since I've drawn from life, Minty.” 

“Then it’s Wildcat’s,” said Minty. ‘She really can draw, 
Zip. We all thought she couldn't, that day she smeared up 
your canvas and threw your palette in the dirt.” 

“It’s different, trying to paint with oils when you don’t 
know how. She didn’t realize that. Sure, the kid can draw. 
By George, Minty, some of these sketches are good.” 

“Look, Zip, there’s Madame L’Enigma! And the back of 
the trailer with my washing hanging out—and there’s me, 
Zip, sure enough, isn’t it ?” 


“Yes, it is. She's done you real nicely, too—not a caricature 
like she made of the Madame. She likes you, Minty, or she 
couldn't have drawn you that way.” 

“Oh, she likes me all right,” said Minty bitterly. ‘“The way 
she shows it is by stealing my suit and bringing it back all 
torn and dirty.” 

“We're in the same boat now, Minty. I'm still tinkering 
with my best palette to get the sand and dirt off it, and you've 
got a job on your hands to fix your suit. I guess neither suit 
nor palette will ever be as good as new.” 

“There's only one thing I'm pleased about,” said Minty. 
“My suit won the blue ribbon.” 

“Did she leave the ribbon for you ?” 

“No, she didn’t. But I was there and saw them give it to her.” 

“She might have left that instead of her sketch pad.” 

“You can be sure she didn’t mean to leave her sketches,” 
said Minty. “I think her drawing is something she keeps 
secret inside herself. She's certainly.a queer girl.” 

“I know,” agreed Zip. ‘I’ve thought about her a lot and 
this sketch pad makes me think even more. I’m glad you 
didn’t raise a fuss against her today. She’s got all this life 
and pep and talent in her; if it was only turned the right 
way, she’d make quite a girl.” 

“T guess it’s her red hair makes her wild that way,” said 
Minty. 

“No,” said Zip, “I don’t believe all that stuff about red 
hair making a person wild. There’s something more to it. 
I thought at first her father should have licked her more 
when she was little. But I've been watching her lately, and 
I think maybe what she needs is kindness. Everybody knocks 
her around and makes fun of her here at the fair. She's had 
to be a fighter to grow up at all in this atmosphere. That s 
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why she puts on such airs and wants to dress herself up and 
pretend she’s going into the movies. She's trying to show 
folks that she’s worth more than they think—and she has to 
work harder to convince herself than anybody else.” 

“If she'd just show them how she could draw—” 

“Well, remember the day she tried? Everything went 
wrong and we all laughed at her. I have a hunch that her 
drawing means so much to her she'd rather keep it a secret 
than run the risk of having it made fun of.” 

“It’s hard to understand her,’ said Minty. “That's sort of 
the way I felt about my suit, and yet she was the one who 
made fun of it. And then she took it and wore it—’’ 

‘Sometimes we have to judge other folks in a different way 
from what we'd judge ourselves, Minty,” said Zip gravely. 
“We have to think about all the things that went into making 
them what they are.”” He put the sketch pad into his pocket. 

“Are you going to give it back to her?” asked Minty. 

“TIL see,” he said. “I'm going to look at it first.” 

Zip had scarcely gone when Mary burst in. ‘Minty, you 
could have knocked me over with a feather when I saw that 
girl in your suit. She must have come in late, and I was in 
the dressing room on the other side of the platform and 
I didn’t even see her until they had awarded the prize. As 
soon as I'd finished changing my dress I ran to tell Miss 
Kingman, but by that time she had gone. I never heard of 
anyone with more nerve—and she won the blue ribbon, too! 
Oh, look at your suit!’ Mary's eyes had just fallen on the 
wreck of Minty’s costume. ‘How awful, Minty.” 














But Minty was suddenly tired of the whole affair. “Don't 
feel too sorry for me, Mary,” she said. “I get along pretty 
well until people begin to say they're sorry, then I sort of 
dissolve. Tell me something else.” 

“Well, I will, then,” said Mary eagerly. “Daddy sent me 
over to find Joe. He thinks that Ginger’s well enough to ride 
in the race tomorrow, and he wants Joe to look at her leg and 
make sure. And I'll tell you something else; he’s thinking 
about letting Joe ride her, if he does enter her in the race.” 

“Really? Wouldn't he want Glen to ride her ?” 

“Glen's pretty young and he’s not very good with horses. 
Daddy says that if Joe wants to ride her he should, because 
he has doctored her so well.” 

“Joe will be tickled to pieces,” said Minty, glad to turn her 
«mind to something cheerful. “Let's go find him.” 

“‘Joe—Joe!”’ 

In a few moments they were all on their way to look at 
Ginger, with the tribulations of the style show momentarily 
put out of mind. The girls and Glen stood by and watched, 
while Joe and Mr. Johnson carefully examined Ginger's in- 
jured leg and went over her various good points. 

“The race won't hurt her, Mr. Johnson,” said Joe. “I'm 
sure of that. She may not get up quite as much speed as she 
would have had before she was hurt, but really I don’t think 
it will make any difference to her now.” 

“That's my own opinion, too,” said the farmer, “and even 
if she isn’t at her best, I don't believe there’s a horse at the 
fair that can beat her—unless it’s (Continued on page 45) 





RIGHT: A FORERUNNER OF 
THE VICTORY GARDEN WAS 
THIS CAMP GARDEN TENDED 
BY BLOOMER-CLAD SCOUTS 
OF AN EARLIER DAY. NOW 
THE HARVEST OF SCOUT VIC- 
TORY GARDENS IS ADDING TO 
UNCLE SAM'S FOOD SUPPLY 
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RIGHT: BEFORE THE CAMP FIREPLACE, ONE GIRL SCOUT 
OF YESTERDAY TEACHES A TENDERFOOT HOW TO TIE SOME 
OF THE ELEMENTARY KNOTS. TODAY, TO QUALIFY FOR THE 
BOATING BADGE, THESE SAME KNOTS MUST BE MASTERED 


LEFT: A CAMPER OF TO- 
DAY, IN A COMFORTABLE 
STREAMLINED UNIFORM, 
GAZES DOWN AT CAMP- 
ERS OF YESTERDAY IN- 
TENT ON DIGGING A 
HOLE TO PLANT A TREE. 
THOUGH THEY LOOK SO 
DIFFERENT, THEIR IN- 
TEREST IN AND LOVE 
OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
CONTINUES THE SAME 


LEFT AND ABOVE: ¥ SIGNAI 
SCOUT SKILL OF YESIAND Ti 
IS OF PARTICULAMLNESS 





\. WE WIFE OF THE SEC- 

CRI ~EXAMINES A HAM- 

BY TON SCOUTS IN 1955 BELOW: YES, SHE COULD 
BAKE A PIE—AND THERI 
IS NO CALL FOR THE GIRI 
ON THE RIGHT TO LOOK 
SO SKEPTICAL ABOUT IT! 
INTEREST IN HOMEMAK- 
ING HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
KEEN AMONG GIRL SCOUTS 


MANHATTAN GIRL SCOUTS OF 1920 WITNESS A TOUCHING 
CEREMONY—THE PRESENTATION OF THE DEED TO THE 
LAND FOR CAMP ANDREE BY FORMER SENATOR WILLIAM 
A. CLARK IN MEMORY OF HIS DAUGHTER, ANDREE CLARK 


LEFT: GIRL SCOUTS 
WITH LONG PIGTAILS 
AND _ BROAD-BRIMMED 
HATS VISITED THE BOS- 
TON FIREMEN’S DRILI 
SCHOOL IN 1920 TO SEE 
DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
THE LATEST METHODS 
OF FIRE TIGHTING. TO- 
DAY SCOUTS MAKE FAG 
BAGS TO HELP IN PRE- 
VENTING FOREST FIRES 


Underwood & Underwood 


E: WSIGNALLING IS A GIRL 
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Girl Scouts who do war work today for their country 
have lots in common with the Girl Scouts of 1917 
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iL “WE'RE READY, UNCLE 
SAM,” WAS THE CAP- 
TION OF THIS EARLY 
COVER DESIGN. GIRL 


SCOUTS ARE READY TO- 
DAY, TOO, UNCLE SAM! 


F YOU could be whisked back through the 

years, like the Connecticut Yankee, and 

stop off at 1917, things wouldn't be as 
strange as you might think. Automobiles 
would look queer and you wouldn’t see many 
of them, but, for that matter, we are getting 
used to emptier streets ourselves. People’s 
clothes would look a bit funny to our modern 
eyes, especially the long skirts and masses of 
hair worn by the ladies. Even the Girl Scouts 
of 1917 might make you chuckle, for their 
khaki uniforms, cut like Mother Hubbards, 
almost touched the ground, and they peered 
out at the world from under hats modeled 
after those worn by the Army for field service. 
But in spite of what you might think of their 
sartorial splendor, any Girl Scout of 1942 
would have a lot in common with any Girl 
Scout of 1917. 

In that year you'd find our country at war, 
as it is today, and the Girl Scouts up to their 
eyes in war work. 

They would be helping the Red Cross, knit- 
ting sweaters and socks, hoeing Victory Gar- 
dens, learning how to prepare nutritious meals 
to conserve food and health, making scrap- 
books and puzzles for soldiers in hospitals and 
sandwiches for the men en route to ports of 
embarkation, learning First Aid, making band- 
ages and surgical dressings. They bought— 
and encouraged others to buy—Thrift Stamps 
and Liberty Bonds which were the same as our 
War Bonds and Stamps. And they worried a 
little about their uniforms, for they wanted to 
do everything possible for the fighting men of 
1917 and they wondered if their own use of 
khaki in any way hindered the Army. To put 
their minds at rest, an official statement was 
made in THE RALLy (the first Girl Scout 
publication and the direct ancestor of today’s 
AMERICAN GIRL magazine). This statement 
said that the khaki used in the Girl Scout 
uniforms was neither the color nor the weight 
used by the United States Army, and that its 
use in no way infringed upon the supply 
needed for soldiers. After that, every Girl 
Scout sighed with relief and wore her uni- 
form proudly, 

If you were transported back to 1917, you'd 
go right on collecting scrap rubber, old news- 
papers and magazines, rags, and all of the 
things which Girl Scouts today are gathering 
as part of the nation-wide salvage campaign. 
In one respect only were the Girl Scouts of 
the First World War a jump ahead of Girl 


GIRL SCOUTS 























Scouts today; they received Governmental 
honors for their aid to the Liberty Loan drives 

-War Savings Bonds and Stamps campaign 
to you! The Treasury Department had Paul 
Manship, famous American sculptor, design a 
special medal commemorating the part which 
Girl Scouts played in putting the drive “over 
the top,” as the phrase went in those days. 
On one side of the medal was a bas-relief of a 
Girl Scout (old fashioned hat and all) with 
the trefoil (which hasn't changed a bit in 
twenty-five years) and the words “Girl Scouts 
© War Service.” On the reverse side it says, 
“Presented by the U. S. Treasury Department 
for Service in the Liberty Loan Campaign.” 

There were only about twelve thousand 
Girl Scouts twenty-five years ago, and over 
half a million today, but we still have to take 
off our hats to those girls in 
khaki. They set a standard 
for service to their country 
of which we can be proud 
and to which we can aspire. 

But let’s look at the op- 
portunities for service in 
1942. Girl Scouts have al- 
ready taken the lead in many 
communities in the scrap 
rubber salvage campaign. 
They've proved their worth 
already in Red Cross work, 
serving as messengers, knit- 
ters, bandage makers, and 
lunch servers (so that busy 
adults need not halt their 
work to feed the inner 
woman.) They keep cookie 
jars filled at USO buildings, 
deliver circulars for air-raid 
make arm_ bands 
for wardens, and serve as 
aides and messengers in the 


wardens, 


Offices of Civilian Defense 

in many communities. Vic- 

tory Gardens have been 
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TOP ABOVE: AN EAR- 

LY PATRIOTIC GIRL 

SCOUT POSTER. IN 


CENTER: NEWTON D. 
BAKER, SECRETARY OF 
WAR IN PRESIDENT 
WILSON’S CABINET, 
PRESENTS A FLAG TO 
GIRL SCOUTS AS A 
SYMBOL OF THE COUN- 
TRY S APPRECIATION 
FOR WARTIME SERVICES 
OF GIRL SCOUTS IN 
NINETEEN SEVENTEEN 





FIRST 
THEN 
THE PROPER WAY TO PLACE A PATIENT ON A STRETCHER 


AID WAS A BASIC 
AS NOW. 


PART OF GIRL SCOUT TRAINING 
HERE GEORGIA SCOUTS DEMONSTRATE 
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EVEN THE SMALLEST BROWNIES DO THEIR PART 
ING THE U.S.O. COOKIE JARS FILLED—-AND ON OCCASION A 
BROWNIE HAS BEEN KNOWN TO FEED A SAILOR HERSELF! 








GERTRUDE SIMPSON 


Girl Scout 


prominent on the list of Girl Scout summer 
activities and Farm Aid, too. In a few places 
on the West Coast, Girl Scouts have even 
given up their camps and Scout houses for the 
use of the Army. They've learned how to take 
care of themselves and of younger children in 
case of air raids, have taught themselves 
games to teach others to while away the tedium 
of black-outs, and have taken their place as 
assistants in air-raid shelters and hospitals. 
Girl Scouts in some communities have set up 
their own mobile canteens, ready to feed the 
hungry in time of emergency. They have also 
instituted classes and demonstrations in 
emergency outdoor cooking, so that adults who 
are baffled by the problem of preparing hot 
food without a stove, gas, electricity, and 
standard cooking equipment can learn what 
every Girl Scout knows. 
Perhaps we don't do as 
much signalling as our 
sister Scouts of twenty- 
five years ago, but we're 
learning Morse Code and 
airplane identification. 
In 1917 airplanes and 
air lore were definitely 
out of the field of activi- 
ties for Girl Scouts: to- 
day we are just beginning 
our Wing Scout program 
in which Senior Girl 
Scouts may study the es- 
sential ground work 
which prepares for serv- 
ice in industrial aviation. 
Although Girl Scouts 
covered themselves with 
glory (and medals) for 
their part in the Liberty 
Loan campaigns, today 
we are just beginning to 
take part in the drive to 
sell War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps. As groups, 
we have helped with their 
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TOP ABOVE: TODAY 
GIRL SCOUTS LEARN 
HOW TO SPOT AIR- 


CRAFT TO AID IN 


THEIR COUNTRY’S 
DEFENSE. CENTER: 
SENIOR SERVICE 


SCOUTS MUST KNOW 
THEIR WAY AROUND 
THEIR COMMUNITIES 
BOTH IN DAYLIGHT 
AND DARK, THEY ACT 
AS MESSENGERS FOR 
AIR RAID WARDENS 


IN KEEP- 
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National 


Staff 






THE MEDAL DESIGNED 
BY PAUL MANSHIP TO 
COMMEMORATE THE 
WORK OF GIRL SCOUTS 
IN THE LAST WAR'S LIB- 
ERTY LOAN CAMPAIGN 


sale; as individuals, we have sacrificed to buy 
war bonds; now, as an organization, we are 
launching our Girl Scout Victory Fund, to 
which every Girl Scout is asked to contribute 
at least one War Savings Stamp. When all the 
stamps from the nearly seven-hundred thou- 
sand Girl Scouts are collected at National 
Headquarters, they will be transformed into 
War Bonds and held in trust for the day when 
the money can be used to aid children of other 
lands. If every Girl Scout bought only one 
stamp for the Victory Fund, there would be at 
least $70,000 ready to help innocent children 
recover from the damages of war. 

Opportunities for service in 1942 are even 
greater than they were twenty-five years ago, 
and chere are more Girl Scouts to serve their 
country today. War is closer to our doors— 
and some of our Girl Scout sisters in Hawaii 
know first-hand what it is like to be bombed 
out of house and home. They know, too, that 
the training they have had as Girl Scouts 
stood them in good stead on December 7, 1941, 
and in the days that followed. They helped 
feed evacuées, took care of their children, and 
found them places to sleep. They carried mes- 
sages when ordinary means of communication 
went out of business, gave assistance at first 
aid stations, and helped in the hospitals. One 
of their outstanding services, in Honolulu, 
was that of helping with the clerical work 
which piled up in police centers after the 
bombardment. No Girl Scout of today would 
blush to have a Girl Scout veteran of the last 
war see what is being done by the girls of 
1942 to help their country win this war. 

In fact, there are many women active today 
in Girl Scouting who were Girl Scouts twenty- 
five years ago. Some of them are members of 
the national staff, others are commissioners, 
committee members, and troop leaders. They 
know from experience how useful girls can be 
to their country in time of emergency and how 
important it is to have Scout training in order 
to be as useful as possible. So perhaps there 
isn’t as wide a breach between the war years as 
we thought; and there is no need to become a 
Connecticut Yankee in order to sce what girls 
were like during the First World War. We 
know! And they show us, in many ways, how 
to do our part today to work for victory and 
prepare for peace after the war is over. Scouts 
of 1917, watch your laurels! The Scouts of 
1942 are only beginning their war work. 
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GIRL SCOUTS for VICTORY! 
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WHAT CAN SHE DO TO HELP? 


She can join in the Girl Scout Victory Fund 
Drive—from October first to Thanksgiving Day 











Why a Girl Scout Victory Fund? So every e 
Girl Scout may contribute at least one war 
Lledge Yonr Support stamp to a fund to buy War Bonds— TO 
which will be devoted later to aiding chil- 
dren in distress throughout the world. If FOSTER 
every Girl Scout gave only one ten-cent FRIEND- 
War Stamp, we would immediately have a fund of more 
than $70,000 with which to purchase bonds. That money SHIP 
will help our Government win the war. And when our 
bonds are redeemed, the Girl Scout organization will have AMONG 
the fund to use in bringing relief to child war victims in THE 
other lands. It’s our drive, approved by our Govern- 
ment. Let's get behind it! Let’s show our country that CHILDREN 
we American Girl Scouts can do as well as our sister 
Guides in Great Britain who, after the dreadful days of OF THE 
Dunkirk, set themselves a go £20,000 and rai 
set them goal of £20,000 a aised more WORLD 


than £50,000 (over $200,000) to help their country. 


From A LETTER written by the Secretary of the Treasury 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 


When you buy bonds and stamps and encourage others to 
buy them, you are being of great service to your country. It 
is not enough for some of you to buy from time to time. To 
make the Girl Scout participation really effective, each of you 
must purchase War Bonds and Stamps as often as you can. 

The Girl Scouts of the United States long have ranked 
among the nation’s foremost patriots. I am confident that 
you will uphold the fine record of the Girl Scouts in the 
past, and that the ccuntry will once again have reason to 


be proud of you. 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with your stamps! 
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| 

I enclose in WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. | 
| 

NAME | 
STREET | 
ADDRESS | 
| 

CITY STATE i 
| 

I am affiliated with Local Council (name) | 
| 

or Lone Troop No. (Community) | 
MAIL TO GIRL SCOUT VICTORY FUND | 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 East 44th St., N. Y. C. rl 


The Girl Scout 
Victory Fund 
Drive lasts for 
eight weeks. Two 
candy bars a week 
cost ten cents. A 
Girl Scout can buy 
a War Stamp a 
week instead! 
Lend to America 
today and build 
post-war friend- 
ship for the chil- 
dren of all the 
world tomorrow. 


NOTE: Ask your troop 
leader to show you 
the September issue 
of “The Leader” for 
further details. 
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THE GOOD RIVER 
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trees that grew at the edge of the threshing 
floor that was the dooryard to Lan Ying’s 
home. Yes, the water had risen as high as 
this, and the little hamlet of half a dozen 
earthen houses, thatched with straw, was on 
an island now, surrounded by the yellow river 
water. They must all fish, for there could be 
no more farming. 

Now it did not seem possible that the river 
could do more than this. At night Lan Ying 
could scarcely sleep, the water rushed so near 
the bed where she lay. At first she could not 
believe it would come nearer than this. But 
she saw the great fear in her father’s eyes. 
It was true the water was rising nearer. Was 
it half way across the threshing floor the day 
before yesterday? Yes, it was rising. In three 
days it would come into the house. 

“We must go to the innermost dyke,” said 
Lan Ying’s father. “Once before, in my 
father's father’s time, I heard the river did 
this and they had to go to the innermost 
dyke where the water does not come once 
in five generations. It is our curse that the 
time has fallen in our lifetime.” 

The youngest little boy began to howl in 
a loud voice for he was suddenly afraid. So 
long as the roof of the house was over them 
and its walls about them, it was only a 
strange thing to see the water everywhere 
and be like a ship perched above it thus. 
But when he heard they must go and live 
on a dyke he could not bear it. Lan Ying’s 
tears came in sympathy and she drew him to 
her and pressed his face against her breast. 

“But may I take my black goat?” he 
sobbed. 

He had a black goat that he had taken as 
a kid for his own from the two or three goats 
his father kept. 

“We will take all the goats,” answered his 
father loudly, and when his wife said, “But 
how can we get them across all the water?” 
he said simply, “We must, for we will have 
them as food.” 

On that very day, then, he took the door 
from its wooden hinge and lashed it together 
with the wooden beds and with the table, and 
he tied the rude raft to a little scull he owned, 
and upon the 1aft climbed Lan Ying and her 
mother and the little boys. The buffalo they 
tied to a rope and let it swim, and the ducks 
and four geese also, But the goats were put 
upon the raft. Just as they left the house, the 
yellow dog came swimming after them and 
Lan Ying cried, “Oh, my father, look! Lobo 
wants to come, too!” 

But her father shook his head and rowed 
on. “No,” he said, “Lobo must look after 
himself and seek his own food now, if he 
lives.” 

It seemed a a thing to Lan Ying, and 
the eldest boy shouted, “I will give him 
half my bowl of rice!” 

Then did the father shout as though he 
were angry, “Rice? What rice? Can a flood 
grow rice?” 

The children were all silent then, not 
understanding but afraid. They had never 
been without rice. At least the river had 
given them rice every year. When at last 
Lobo grew weary and swam more and more 
slowly and was farther and farther behind, 
there came a time when they could not see 
his yellow head against the yellow water. 

Across the miles of water they came at last 
to the inner dyke. It stood like a ridge against 
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the sky, and it seemed a heaven of safety. 
Land, good dry land! Lan Ying’s father 
lashed his raft against a tree and they climbed 
ashore. 

But there were many there before them. 
Along that ridge stood huts of mats and 
heaps of saved furniture, benches and tables 
and beds, and everywhere were people. For 
even this inner dyke had not stood against the 
water. It had been a hundred years since it 
had been so attacked by the river, and in 
many places people had forgotten there could 
ever come such attack and they had not kept 
the dyke sound and whole. The river crashed 
its way through these weak places and swept 
behind even into the good lands behind the 
dyke. The dyke stood then still an island, and 
upon it clung these people from everywhere. 

Not people only, but the wild beasts and 
the field rats and the snakes came to seek this 
bit of land, too. Where trees stood up out of 
the water, the snakes crawled up into them 
and hung there. At first the men battled with 
them and killed them and threw their dead 
bodies into the flood, But the snakes kept 
coming and at last they let them be, unless 
there was one more dangerous than the others. 

Through the summer and the autumn did 
Lan Ying live here with her family. The 
basket of rice they had brought was long since 
eaten. The buffalo, too, they killed at last 
and ate, and Lan Ying saw her father go and 
sit alone by the water when he had killed the 
beast; and when she went near him he shouted 
at her surlily, and her mother called her and 
said in a whisper, ‘Do not go near him now. 
He is thinking how will he ever plough the 
land again with the buffalo gone.” 

‘And how will he?” asked Lan Ying. 

“How, indeed!’’ said her mother grimly, 
hacking at the meat. 

It did not seem possible it was the good 
river that had done all this. They had eaten 
the goats before the buffalo, and the little boy 
had not dared even to complain when he saw 
his pet kid gone. No, there was the grim 
winter ahead of them. 

There came the day they knew must come, 
when no food was left. What then? Well, 
they had their fishing net left. But the river 
sent no large fish here into these stagnant 
flood waters. There were only shrimps here 
and crabs crawling slowly up the muddy 
banks. Among all the people no food was 
left. Each family kept closely to itself, hoard- 
ing its last bit, telling no one what was left. 
A few families had a little left and they ate 
secretly in the darkness of the night lest they 
be forced to share. But even these slender 
stores were soon gone, There was nothing 
left then but the shrimps andethe crabs. Nor 
was there fuel to burn that they could be 
cooked. They must be eaten raw. At first Lan 
Ying thought she could not—that she would 
rather starve. Her father said nothing, but he 
watched her and smiled a little grimly when, 
having starved a day, she picked from the 
heap of shrimps one that did not move. 

“At least I will not eat them alive,” she 
muttered. 

Day passed after day. Winter drew near in 
chill winds and sudden frosty nights. When 
it rained they were all drenched to the skin 
ind huddled together like sheep. But it did 
not often rain, and the next day they could 
iry their garments in the sun. Lan Ying grew 
very thin, so thin she was always cold. But 

he looked at them all, and the boys were thin, 
too, and very silent. They never played. Only 
the eldest would move slowly to the water's 
cdge when his father called to. him to come 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Duase’s in the dumps. Her Flame has been date-ducking. 
He says she’s—well, short on zoom. . . . Better check up, Diane. 
How about your groceries? Getting three good meals a day 
including breakfast? Hard to rise ’n shine when not eating right. 
But look. You don’t have to stuff to the eyebrows at 
breakfast. Just fill a nice big bowl with Wheaties, top with your 
pet fruit, slosh on milk or cream. Ripsniptious! . . . Yup— 
Wheaties, light toasty flakes. A come-again flavor. Vitamins? 
Minerals? You bet! Food-energy, too (stuff you need for 
zooming through a day). Wheaties are whole wheat. And whole 
wheat is jam-packed with food values. 
Don’t be a wailing wallflower. Get yourself in form for the fun. 
For one thing, start eating right. Begin tomorrow with 
Wheaties for breakfast. 
Special offer! Get handsome mechanical pencil, shaped like 
big league baseball bat—streamline curved to fit your 
fingers. Yours for only 10c and one Wheaties box top. Send 
now to Wheaties, Dept. 944, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


“Breakfast of Ch i " with Milk, and Fruit 








Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mills Inc 
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LITTLE PEOPLE ON STRINGS 


My marionettes are brought to life by what 
I call a “controller’—an invention of mine 
I'm rather proud of. It is held in the opera- 
tor’s left hand and consists of two strips of 
wood bound together in the shape of a cross 
by adhesive tape. One strip is about a foot 
long, and the other about nine inches. I make 
a slit in each of the four ends to slip strings 
into. I do this with a fret saw to avoid split- 
ting the wood. 

For foot control, I use a separate strip of 
wood about eight inches long. The knee 
strings are fastened to ends A and B. The 
operator holds it in his right hand. When 
his puppet is seated or standing still, he lays 
this stick across the end E (see picture) of 
the main controller and fastens it there with 
a metal clamp, or slips the hole F over peg E. 

In order that the puppet may be hung up 
when resting from its labors, I bore a smail 
hole near B and near C of the main controller, 
pass a cord through these, and knot the lower 
ends. I leave a loop large enough for the 
operator's hand to pass under. 

For stringing your marionettes, black car- 
pet-thread will serve your purpose. There are 
seven strings essential for simple manipula- 
tion. Two from the head (one on each side), 
two to move the hands, one from the middle 
of the back, and those two knee-strings I was 
talking about. 

The head-strings are attached to the ends, 
B and C, of the cross; those from the hands 
to the end, E; and the string from the middle 
of the back to the end, A. 

A good first exercise in manipulating is to 
seat a puppet on a tiny chair and make him 
move his body and his head. 

Lift the main controller so the back string 
is taut and all the others loose. His body 
will bend forward. Then tilt the bar, B C, 
up and down and he'll shake his head as if 
he didn’t know what the world was coming to. 

If you twist the foot-controller back and 
forth, first one foot of the marionette will lift 
and then the other. While doing this, move 
the main controller forward and he will seem 
to walk. 

Practice is the watchword. The manipula- 
tion of puppets can become as automatic as 
the handling of a knife and fork. 

There are two things to remember in dress- 
ing marionettes: have the materials light in 
weight and the garments loose enough not 
to obstruct movement. And it is a good idea 
to have the puppets’ clothes bright in color 
so they will stand out sharply against the 
background. 

The size to make your actors depends of 
course, on the proportions of your stage. If 
your stage opening is, for example, four feet 
long by two-and-a-half high, your tallest 
puppet shouldn’t measure over one foot. 
Don’t have them all the same height. And if 
you want your little fellow to look up at his 
tall fellow-actor, give him a breast-string. 

If you are going to introduce animals into 
your play, my suggestion is to buy toy ani- 
mals, preferably jointed ones. Take them 
apart, put them together again loosely, and 
string them up to controllers as you do the 
dolls. 

I have been asked often if a marionette 
can actually pick up an object. The answer 
is yes. Little Red Riding Hood, for example, 
can pick up and put down her basket. The 
string which controls her right hand is at- 
tached sufficiently far from the end to allow 
her to slip-it under the basket’s handle. The 


hand string is pulled, and up goes the basket. 
There is nothing mystifying in this. But 
when Prince Bulbo, in my production of The 
Rose and The Ring, dropped the magic rose, 
then stooped and picked it up, the explana- 
tion was not so evident. The fact is—the rose 
was weighted. A string tied to it was passed 
through a ring in Bulbo’s hand and up to the 
controller. The rose, therefore, remained in 
his hand as long as the string was kept taut. 
When it was loosened by the operator above, 
down the rose fell! Prince Bulbo bent, 
touched the rose, the operator tightened the 
string, the rose was again in his hand. Then 
he stood up, having apparently retrieved it. 
To make a marionette carry an object is, of 
course, the simplest thing in the world, pro- 
vided he does not have to put it down on the 
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stage. Slip a rubber band round the hand 
and the object—and there you are! 

If you are going to give evening perfor- 
mances in the woods, the question of lighting 
pops up. The cheapest way to light your 
stage would be to use candles with straight 
chimneys. But there would be heartbreak for 
you in this method, if your brave hero burnt 
a leg string just as he was about to kick the 
villain. A perfectly safe and much simplier 
way would be to use ordinary flashlights. I 
suggest that you cut round holes in a board 
through which these flashlights could be 
stuck. Bits of colored silk, pasted over the 
glass of a flashlight or two, will give different 
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effects—red for firelight, blue for moonlight 
and romance. 

Another reminder for your open-air night 
production; your screen of vines and hang- 
ing branches, arranged to hide your operators’ 
heads in the daytime, will have to be supple- 
mented at night since there will be light be- 
hind it. Almost anything will do for this. A 
small tablecloth or large sheet of cardboard 
would serve nicely. Hang it on the inside so 
the suspended greens will still be toward the 
audience. 

About the selection of plays: I say, write 
your own! It isn’t as difficult as you might 
think. If you are a beginner, it is better to 
choose a simple theme which will not require 
the dolls to perform difficult feats. Fairy plays 
are often effective with marionettes. Flying, 
for instance, is far easier for a puppet than 
walking is. However you may plot your play, 
remember that the doll whose lines the hidden 
puppeteer is speaking is more interesting in 
action; and that the dolls who are not sup- 
posed to be speaking should not distract the 
attention of the audience by moving about to 
any degree. 

So far as “props” are concerned, use only 
those which are necessary to the play, and 
arrange them so that they will not catch and 
tangle the strings. If a string becomes tan- 
gled, lower the curtain at once until the dam- 
age is repaired. 

You may prefer, of course, to use a play 
which has already proved itself suitable for 
puppets. There have been several collections 
of simple marionette plays published that are 
practical for the beginner. Another idea is a 
vaudeville program, though that is for the 
more experienced puppeteer. For this invent 
your own acts—or you might try some of 
mine. 

A juggler is an amusing stunt doll, easy to 
construct, and always sure, to make a hit. 
His particular possession is a wooden ball, 
fairly heavy, with a hole in the middle. 
Strings from both of his hands are run 
through the hole and attached to the ends of 
a special controller—which in this case is a 
simple stick. When the operator jerks the 
stick, up go the juggler’s hands. They knock 
the ball; it flies up the strings. The doll then 
lifts one hand and the dropping ball, unable 
to pass it, rests there. Why, the fellow is 
ambidextrous! He can catch as well with his 
left as his right! If you give him breast 
strings, they will enable him to throw back 
his head and watch the ball as anxiously as if 
he didn’t know he couldn't miss. Should you 
furnish him with two balls, in contrasting 
colors, Gne on top of the other, his skill will 
be even more amazing. 

No vaudeville show is worthy of the name 
without a singer. Let it be a girl doll with a 
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gown cut low enough to reveal the rise and 
fall of the chest during her operatic perfor- 
mance. An extra breast-piece, made of papier- 
maché, or even of cardboard, tinted flesh 
color, should be attached at the neck and 
shoulders with soft leather, either chamois or 
the top of an old glove. Arrange the singer's 
dress so that her chest expansion can only 
reach a certain height. 

You may, if you like, equip her with a 
movable and weighty jaw on a hinge, so she 
can actually open her mouth. This is effec- 
tive, but to do it you will have to cut away 
part of the head to accommodate the jaw. 
[he simpler way is to paint the lips slightly 
parted, and let your prima donna throw back 
her head in her effort to touch the high notes. 
The unseen singer behind the back drop will 
get a lot of fun out of exaggeration—farcing 
the act a bit. 

My own vaudeville act, with my operatic 
loll, “Lucy,” is called “The Singing Lesson.” 
Lucy is accompanied by her instructor who is 
seated at a toy piano. He is a thin gentleman, 
with a musician’s bushy hair and a frock coat 
that falls down around the piano stool. The 
stool turns to allow him to whirl around on 
his pupil in anger when she flats. On her trem- 
bling promise never to do it again, back he 
turns to his piano. The actual sound of the 
piano, of course, comes from behind the 
scene, but you would never believe it, seeing 
the Professor attack the keys with all the airs 
of a virtuoso. 

But the puppet professor could hardly be 
achieved outdoors. He will be a marionette 
for you to undertake when you have a real 
piano at hand. When you do, be sure to 
equip the toy piano stool with a pin sticking 
point upwards. Otherwise, the professor may 
slide off when he swings around, and hang 
suspended in air. Bounce him to make sure 
he’s well stuck on. 

Puppet stunts are always rewarding. Like 
character parts on the real stage, they are 
easier to put across than straight acting. 

The rapid spread of enthusiasm for mar- 
ionettes in this country is remarkable. We 
have now a great number of recognized mar- 

mette companies, and there are many recent 
books on the subject. 

Once you begin making puppets, you'll 
never be able to stop. My only quarrel with 
them is that they're almost too fascinating. 
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and help to catch the day’s shrimps. Lan 
Ying saw her mother’s round face grow pale 
and hollow, and her hands that had been red 
nd plump and dimpled at the knuckles, were 
like a skeleton’s hands. Still she was cheer- 
ful and she said often, “How fortunate are 
we to have even shrimps, and how fortu- 
ate that we are all strong enough to live!” 
It was true that many had died among 
those who had come to the dyke, so there was 
o crowd as there had been. No, there was 
plenty of room now for those who were left. 
No boats ever passed by in these days. Lan 
Ying, sitting by habit and looking over the 
ater, used to think of all the boats that had 
een wont to pass by in a day’s time of fish- 
ng. It seemed another life. Had there been 
time once not like this? It seemed they 
ere the only people left in the world, a little 
andful of people perched upon a bit of land 
1 the midst of a flood. 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Wherever he is, he thinks of you. So stay pretty 
for him. Dura-Gloss will keep your nails pretty, 
takes care of your fingers while your hands are 
taking care of war-work. Its special ingredient, 
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whatever happens, keep yourself bright and shin- 
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THE MIRACLE OF MALTA 


“The most bombed spot on earth.” That's 
what the tiny, mid-Mediterranean island of 
Malta has been called. There are reasons for 
the bombing. Malta, some sixty miles south 
of Sicily, is a British base—a knife threaten- 
ing to cut Axis supply lines stretching from 
Italy to Libya. 

Malta’s annals are long. About twenty-five 
hundred years ago, Phoenicians settled on the 
island. Then it was conquered and occupied 
successively by Greeks, Carthaginians, Ro- 
mans, Arabs, Spaniards, the Knights of St. 





John, the French, the English. Since 1814, it 
has belonged to Britain. 

The successful attacks of Malta’s ancient 
invaders were weak by contrast with the ter- 
rific—and unsuccessful—onslaughts of the 
Axis. Almost daily, a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred planes have been raining bombs 
on the redoubtable isle whose two-hundred- 
and-seventy thousand inhabitants live in an 
area of only ninety-five square miles. 

That Malta was not forced to surrender 
soon after the attacks began is something of 
a miracle. When the bombardment began, the 
day after Italy entered the war, it was largely 
unprepared. It had coast defenses, but only 
tour fighter planes—sea ‘Gladiators’ which 
were waiting for shipment in a dockyard 
storehouse and were hastily pressed into serv- 
ice. Flown by tour seaplane pilots who had 
never flown fighter ships, the Gladiators chal- 
lenged aerial armadas. One was shot down. 
The other three—dubbed Faith, Hope, and 
Charity—carried on until large numbers of 
Spitfires and Hurricanes arrived. 

Malta has taken severe punishment, but has 
dealt tremendous blows. Its submarines have 
sunk numerous Axis ships. During one four- 
day period alone, its fighter planes and its bat- 
teries accounted for about fifty enemy aircraft. 

Its resistance has been due largely to its 
commander in chief, Lieutenant General. Sir 
William Dobbie (sketched above). ‘Old Dob 
Dob,” as his soldiers call him, was Malta's 
MacArthur until granted a furlough. It was 
he who saw to it that caves originally hol- 
lowed out by the Knights of St. John were 


STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


enlarged until the rock-ribbed isle had the 
world’s best system of air-raid shelters. 

Sir William is deeply religious. His friends 
say he makes war with a Bible in one hand 
and a sword in the other. 

The island he has strengthened may fall, 
but already it has done more than enough to 
write its name across one of history's pages. 


GIFTS FOR OUR DEFENDERS 


Are you puzzled about what to include in 
that package you are planning to send to some 
camp or other? Well, the New York Defense 
Recreation Center has interviewed hundreds 
of sailors and soldiers on the question of gifts. 
The soldiers point out that the one thing a 
private hasn’t got is privacy. For example, 
when a cake comes the boys crowd around and 
in a few minutes there isn’t any cake. But 
that works out all right—especially if you 
aren't the cake’s consignee! 

Remember that there is little storage space. 
If you should happen to send your presents 
in a tin box, it will probably be used there- 
after as a sort of miniature cupboard. 

Sticky cakes and crumbly cookies don’t ride 
the rails well. Fruitcake and poundcake, 
though, take to travel nicely. “Brownies” do, 
too, and hard candies are acceptable to prac- 
tically any man in any climate. A good, firm 
apple is a pleasant thing, since the Army 
doesn’t serve fresh fruit. 

Here's a prepared list which may be help- 
ful: razors, soap, a soap box, comb, hair- 
brush, toothbrush, tooth paste, a pen, a pencil 
with an eraser on the end, cigars (if the lad 
likes them), cigarettes (he can swap if the 
brand isn't right). 

When it comes to games, playing cards are 





a good bet. It’s been estimated that eighty- 
three percent of Americans play cards. Of 
course the packs don't have to be new. They 
won't’be new for long, anyway. 

Here's a tip from the Post Office. Christmas 
parcels for the armed services must not ex- 
ceed eleven pounds in weight, or be more 
than eighteen inches long. Each Yuletide 
package must be labeled “Christmas Parcel,” 
and should be mailed between Octéber first 
and November first. 





IS YOURS A V HOME? 


Defense of the home should start in the 
home. All over our nation there’s been an ef- 
fort to adjust homes to these days of crisis. 
How successful has this adjustment been? 
In an effort to find out, the Office of Civilian 
Defense has started a house-to-house canvass, 
the intention being to have a local air-raid 
warden, or a defense official, visit every home 
—perhaps yours has already been so visited— 





with the following pledge for the head of the 
house to sign: 


Tuis Is A V Home! 


We in this home are fighting. We 
know this war will be easy to lose and 
hard to win. We mean to win it. There- 
fore we solemnly pledge all our energies, 
all our resources, to the fight for freedom 
and against Fascism. We serve notice to 
all that we are personally carrying the 
fight to the enemy in these ways: 

I. This home follows the instructions 
of its air-raid warden, in order to protect 
itself against attack by air. II. This 
home conserves food, clothing, transpor- 
tation, and health, in order to hasten an 
unceasing flow of war materials to our 
men at the front. III. This home salvages 
essential materials, in order that they 
may be converted to immediate war uses. 
IV. This home refuses to spread rumors 
designed to divide our nation. V. This 
home buys War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds regularly. 


The Office of the Civilian Defense empha- 
sizes that each pledge is the personal check- 
list of the householder who signs it. If he 
fails to do what must be done in blackouts, of 
course, he will hear from his air-raid warden. 
But the Government will not send snoopers to 
check up on him. 

Each home measuring up to the standards 
set by the pledge will receive a sort of dis- 
tinguished service award—a certificate in the 
form of a window sticker (as shown above) 
signed by the inspecting warden. 
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Sometimes the men talked together in faint 
mes. Not one of them had his old strong 
voice now. Each man talked as though he 
ad been ill a long time. They talked of 
when the flood would abate and of what they 

ould do to find new beasts to pull their 
lows, and always Lan Ying’s father would 
say somberly, ‘Well, I can harness myself to 
my plow, and my old woman will do it for 
once, I swear, but what is the good of plough- 
ing when there is no seed to put into the 
ground? Where shall we get our seed, having 
no grain?” 

Lan Ying began to dream of boats coming. 
Surely somewhere there were people in the 
world left who had grain. Might not boats 
come? Every day she sat looking earnestly 
over the waters. If a boat would come, she 
thought, at least there would be a living man 
in it and they could call to him and say, 
‘Save us who are here starving! We have 
eaten nothing but these raw shrimps for many 
days—”’ 

Yes, even though he could do nothing he 
might go away and tell someone. A boat was 
the only hope. She began to pray to the river 
to send a boat. Every day she prayed, but no 
boat came. It is true that one day she saw on 
the horizon, where the yellow water was dark 
against the blue sky, the form of a small boat, 
but it passed into the sky and came no nearer. 

Yet the sight heartened her. If there was 
this boat, might there not be others? She said 
timidly to her father, “If a boat should 
come—” 

But he did not let her finish. He said sad- 

“Child, and who knows we are here? No, 
we are at the mercy of the river.” 

She said no more, but she still looked stead- 
fastly over the water. 

Suddenly one day she saw, sharp and black 
against the sky, the shape of a boat. She 
watched it, saying nothing. She would wait 
lest it fade away again as that other boat had 
faded. But this boat did not fade. It grew 
larger, clearer, more near. She waited. At 
last it came near enough so that she could see 
in it two men. She went to her father then. 
He lay sleeping as all the men slept when they 
could, so that they might forget their gnawing 
bellies. She shook him, panting a little, pluck- 
ing at his hand to waken him. She was very 
faint and too weak to cry aloud. He opened 
his eyes. 

“There is a boat coming,” she gasped. 

Then he rose, fumbling and staggering in 
his feebleness, and peered out over the water. 
It was true there was a boat. It was true it 
came near. He pulled off his blue coat and 
waved it weakly, and his bare ribs stood forth 
like a skeleton’s. The men in the boat shouted. 
But no one among those men on the land 
could answer, so feeble they were. 

The boat came near. The men tied it to a 
tree and leaped up the bank. Lan Ying, star- 
ing at them, thought she had never seen such 
men as these, so fat, so fed. They were talk- 
ing boisterously—what were they saying? 

Yes, we have food—yes, food for all! We 
have been searching for such as you! How 
long have you been here? Four months— 
heaven have pity! Here, eat this rice we 
brought cooked! Yes, yes, there is more! 
Here is wheat flour, too—no, not too fast— 

member to eat a little at first and then a 

ttle more!” 

Lan Ying stared as they dashed into the 
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Yes, thanks to the Girl Scouts 
thousands of women are walking 
and working in more style and 
comfort than wert ever dreamed 
possible. They’ve “borrowed” 
your own Official Girl Scout 
Shoes. The trim, modern styles, 
hard-to-wear-out quality, and 
that easy friendly comfort you 
know so well, are making these 
shoes the favorite with women of 
all ages. By the way, isn’t it time 
you got yourself a new pair? At 
your Official Girl Scout dealer’s. 
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boat and brought back rice gruel and loaves 
of wheaten bread. She stretched out her hand 
without knowing what she did, and her breath 
came as fast as a spent animal's does. She 
did not know what she did except that she 
might have food at last—she must have food. 
One of the men gave her a piece of the loaf 
he tore off and she sank her teeth into it, 
sitting down suddenly on the ground, forget- 
ting everything except this bit of bread she 
held. So did they all and so did they eat, and 
when all had something the two men stood 
and looked away as if they could not bear to 
see this famished eating. No one spoke. 

No, not one voice spoke until suddenly one 
man said, having eaten awhile and as much 
as he dared, “Look at this bread, how white 
it is! I have never seen this wheat to make 
such white bread!” 

Then they all looked, and it was true; the 
bread was white as snow. One of the men 
from the boat spoke, then, and he said, “It is 


IF YOU WERE A 


Your brothers would be dressed as peons 
(Mexicans of the poor class), with white 
shirts and calzones (trousers), and straw 
sombreros on their small heads; and they 
would carry on their backs miniature crates 
containing tiny pieces of pottery or vegetables 
—replicas of the things that out-of-town 
peons bring to market to sell. 

You would be permitted to take one of your 
pets with you to the church. Only, it must 
be young. Your mother would probably sug- 
gest a baby chick, or a baby rabbit. 

The streets would be gay with families all 
proudly exhibiting their niios. Some of the 
little girls might be dressed in the colorful 
fiesta costume called the china poblana, with 
its embroidered blouse and red-and-green 
skirt. And many of the boys would wear juve- 
nile versions of the stunning Mexican riding 
costume with its tightly fitted trousers, silk 
shirt, and elaborately trimmed leather jacket. 

You would each carry a candle. And when 
you were taken inside the huge, gloomy 
church, the lighted tapers would gleam in 
the semi-darkness like a long necklace of 
gold. You would enter the procession with 
hundreds of other children, marching siowly 
past the altar where the priest would bless 
you and your pet. The air would be filled 
with the fragrance of incense and of many 
flowers, the sound of chanting rising above 
the incongruous peeping of baby chicks, the 
quacking of ducklings, the cooing of pigeons, 
and the yapping of impatient puppies. 

American tourists would probably be watch- 
ing from the doorway, wide-eyed. An indig- 
nant matron might say, “What a crazy idea,” 
to the guide, “taking, animals into a church!” 

He would probably smile politely. “But, 
Sefiora, Our Lord honored ‘animals by being 
born in a manger among the oxen.” 

It would not seem strange to you that in 
your home every room opened on the patio, 
or an upstairs gallery enclosing it. Neither 
would it seem odd that all the windows fac- 
ing the street should be equipped with iron 
bars from top to bottom, and with: heavy shut- 
ters which could be closed from the , inside. 
Perhaps, if you lived in one of- the colder por- 
tions of Mexico, the windows might have 
glass panes. But ordinarily, they would not. 

In your home you would absorb many 
things; unquestioning devotion to your par- 
ents, a devout respect for religion, a love of 
color, music, dancing, and oratory, a fine 
courtesy, too, that would be observed not 
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bread made from wheat grown in a foreign 
country. They have heard what the river did 
and have sent us this flour.” 

Then they all looked at the bits of bread 
that were left and men murmured over it, 
how white and good it was, and it seemed the 
very best bread they had ever eaten. Lan 
Ying’s father looked up and he said sudden- 
ly, “I should like a bit of this wheat to plant 
in my land again when the flood goes down. 
I have no seed.” 

The other man answered heartily, “You 
shall have it—you shall all have it!” 

He said it as easily as though he spoke to 
a child, for he did not know what it meant to 
these men who were farmers to be told they 
had seed to plant again. But Lan Ying was a 
farmer’s daughter and she knew. She looked 
at her father secretly and saw he had turned 
his head away and was smiling fixedly, but 
his eyes were full of tears. She felt the tears 
knot together in her throat, too, and she rose 
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only in the way the members of your family 
treated each other, but even in the way the 
servants conducted their dealings with one 
another. When one of them left to go to 
her village for a day or two, the others would 
say to her, “Vaya con Dios!” “Go with God.” 
And she would answer gravely, “Y Usted 
tambien.” “And you, too.”’ 

But in time you would be put into a convent 
school, and your education would begin. Not 
a great deal of stress would be placed on 
“book learning,’ for the Mexican idea still 
follows the old Spanish and Moorish belief 
that a woman's place is the home, and that she 
needs no education beyond that which will 
make her a good wife and mother. Music is 
always desirable, and an ability to recite long 
patriotic poems with gestures, to dance grace- 
fully, and to embroider and sew skillfully. 

However, you would learn French, perhaps 
even a little English, some of the history of 
Mexico, a bit of geography as pertaining to 
the Republic, and a very little bit about the 
history and geography of the United States. It 
would surprise any American, looking in on 
those convent school lessons, to find out how 
greatly the United States had diminished in 
size and importance. There are comparative- 
ly few Mexican women who could name more 
than five American cities; New York, Wash- 
ington, Boston, New Orleans, and Los An- 
geles. But in spite of all that, you and the 
other little Mexican girls would listen with 
delight to American music; you would regard 
the clothes of American women with envy, 
and would probably secretly decide to wear a 
hat instead of a mantilla as soon as you could 
choose for yourself. An American movie 
would seem wonderful entertainment, and you 
would pick up some English words and sen- 
tences of which you would be extremely proud. 

Your convent training would stop when 
you were in your teens, and then a carefully 
sponsored social-career would be launched by 
Mamacita, with the aid: of all the female 
relatives. You would go, carefully chaper- 
oned, to many Basles Grandes given by ex- 
clusive clubs, and you would dance, under 
Mamacita’s watchful eye, with dozens of im- 
pressionable young men who would tell you 
that your eyes were like stars. You would 
begin to find life very exciting indeed. 

Up to this time you would never have 
been alone with a young.man not a member 
of your family. And even now when you 
have finally arrived at young ladyhood, any 
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and went to one of the men and plucked at 
his sleeve. He looked down at her and asked, 
“What is it, child?” 

“The name—” she whispered, “what is the 
name of the country that has sent us this fait 
wheat?” 

“America,” he answered. 

She crept away then and, unable to eat 
more, sat and held the precious bit of bread 
she had left and looked out over the water. 
She held it fast, although the men had prom- 
ised them more. She felt suddenly faint and 
her head was swimming. She would eat more 
bread when she could—only a little at a time, 
though, this good bread! She looked out over 
the river, and feared it no more. Good o1 
bad, they had bread again. She murmured to 
herself, “I must not forget the name—Amer- 
ica!” 4 

Editor's Note: The reprint fee for this story 
has been donated by Mrs. Buck to the United 
China Relief. 
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wooing must be carried on at long distance. 

If your room is on the ground floor your 
boy friend will be fortunate, since he can 
come up to the bars of your window as you 
sit on the ledge inside, and you can whispet 
back and forth to your hearts’ content. If, 
however, you are ensconced in one of the 
upstairs rooms, then the course of true love 
will be less smooth. In that case, the young 
man will have to content himself with stand- 
ing across the street and staring soulfully at 
your window balcony, or perhaps he will 
serenade you with a guitar. If he is really in 
earnest and can afford the grand gesture, he 
may even bring a whole string orchestra to 
play and sing love songs for an hour or two. 

Ostensibly, the family has no idea what is 
going on under their noses. But make no 
mistake—they know! They have the name 
and pedigree of every young gallant who 
comes to “play bear’’ under your window. 
And although your own choice will be given 
consideration in a family conclave, yet, in 
the long run, it will be Papacito who will 
decide. If the young man seems worthy to 
him, all well and good—his nocturnal visits 
may continue. If, however, Papacito decides 
the young caballero isn’t worthy of you, he 
will tactfully be given to understand that 
his evening vigils are not acceptable. Usually; 
the young caballero will take the hint and 
withdraw from the lists. And, regardless of 
how your heart may ache, you will see him no 
more as a suitor for your hand. 

If, however, he is passed by the family 
board of censorship, he will in time be in- 
vited to call on you formally. But since 
this will be in: the presence of father, mother, 
aunts, cousins, and other assorted relations, 
you can imagine that there will be very little 
romancing between you. This sort of stilted 
courtship will continue until you are actually 
married. For even though you will be pet 
mitted to go to balls and fiestas with your 
novio.as your escort, you will still be chape: 
oned so determinedly that there will be no 
unguarded ftéte-d-tétes. And when you marry 
the young Sefor and he takes you to live in 
his home—where probably his parents and 
variety of relatives are already living—your 
lite will conform to the pattern with which 
you are already familiar. The great walls wil! 
enclose you, and unless you have been con 
taminated by the modern spirit of unrest, you 
will be happy. 

Of course, not all Mexican girls grow up 
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in such a rigorously old-fashioned manner. 
American ideas of feminine freedom have 
found their way southward. Many of the 
well-to-do families, especially in Mexico City 
and other large cities of the Republic, allow 
their daughters to go to public schools and 
sometimes even to a co-educational college. 
[hey become teachers, stenographers, and 
many turn to the stage. But the ideal of a 
sheltered life for a woman of high caste still 
persists. It is the age-old heritage of Spain 
ind Moorish Africa where women lived out 
their lives in the seclusion of the harem. 


SUPPOSING, however, you were born of 

peon parents in one of the thousands 
of tiny villages scattered through the vast 
Republic! Your life would then, indeed, be 
different. You would probably first see the 
light of day in a humble little house built of 
the sun-dried bricks called “adobe.”” And from 
our earliest infancy you would know the 
pinch of poverty. The family food would con- 
sist of tortillas made from corn meal, black 
beans, squash, occasional chunks of beef with 
chili, and perhaps chocolate to drink. If you 
lived in a rural community you might raise 
pineapples, and there would probably be 
bananas. But your diet, in contrast with that 
of the rich families of the land, would be 
monotonous indeed. 

Your mother would wear plain cotton 
dresses with a blue or black rebozo in lieu 
of a hat. And if she had one pair of shoes, 
they would be carefully treasured to wear on 
Sundays and Saints’ Days. Your father would 
wear the white cotton shirt and trousers of 
the Indian peon, or, if he were in one of the 
industrial districts of Mexico, blue overalls. 
He would undoubtedly possess a big straw 
sombrero, and a serape, or blanket, hand- 
woven in gorgeous colors and pattern. 

You, yourself, would wear the cheapest 
kind of cotton dress, and you probably would 
not know what shoes felt like for a long, long 
time. As soon as your baby hands could be 
trained, you would help with the family work 
—grinding the wet corn to make tortillas, go- 
ing to the spring or river to bring back an 
olla filled with water, helping your brothers 
burn charcoal, or gather wild plums. 

If your family lived in a district where 
the pottery industry flourished, you would 
learn to handle a paint brush long before you 
learned to write your name. You would deco- 
rate brown bowls, pitchers, and cups with 
strange-looking birds and animals. They 
might be crude, but there would be beauty in 
them. And American tourists would buy them 
eagerly, calling them “quaint” and “cute.” 

You would have no dolls to play with, and 
no games as American children know them, 
but life would not be sad. There would al- 
ways be Sunday to look forward to, when you 
would wear your best dress and put a rebozo 
over your head and go to Mass at the church. 
You would kneel blissfully before the figures 
of the Virgin and Christo and the saints, and, 
if the family exchequer would warrant the 
purchase of a: homemade wax candle, you 
would place it reverently before the altar with 
some prayer that was close to your heart. 

As an American child might look through 
1 picture book, you would go from shrine 
to shrine in the dimly lighted church, staring 
with awe at crudely painted pictures and 
small silver ornaments called miélagros, mir- 

cles. Each picture would represent graphi- 
lly, if not artistically, some harrowing 
inger from which the devotee had been 
scued by prayer. The silver milagros would 
in the shape of a heart, an eye, a leg—or 
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—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


ONE OF OUR AIRCRAFT IS MISSING. The 
exciting adventures of the crew of a British bomb- 
er—after bailing out over Holland—are so well 
told that the film appears to be a factual report. 
The work of loyal Dutch in aiding R.A.F. men 
to escape is shown convincingly and suggests tas- 
cinating possibilities of what is going on in the 
conquered countries. A splendid cast of British 
actors and the full coéperation of the R.A.F. 
make this a war film not to be missed. (U. A.) 


WAKE ISLAND. Because of its extraordinary 
restraint in letting events speak for themselves 
instead of playing up personal drama, this film is 
a model of how to present the war to those at 
home. Imagination alone could never picture, trom 
radio and newspaper accounts, the complexity and 
ferocity of the Wake Island siege, or for that mat- 
ter any combined air, sea, and land action tn 
which our men are engaged. Yet this film succeeds 
in taking you into the heart of the tight. By hav- 
ing no stand-out hero the selfless courage of all 
the men is forcefully presented. (Para.) 


SEVEN SWEETHEARTS. This ts romantic 
tantasy at its best. It begins with the familiar 
tairytale situation of seven unwed daughters. Until 
the oldest, Regina (Marsha Hunt), ts married, 
Papa (S. Z. Sakall) will not let five ot the others, 
who have impatient suitors, take them seriously. 
The youngest (Kathryn Grayson) is the family 
Cinderella, with no admirer but a lovelorn mu- 
sician who worships Regina, yet feels he dare not 
aspire so high. For Regina is the self-appointed 
princess, due to her father’s favoritism, and her 
longing is for the stage, not for marriage. They 
live in a musical-comedy town inhabited by Hol- 
landers who grow tulips, live by tradition, and 
celebrate old-world festivals in costume. Into all 
this quaintness Van Heflin, a newspaper man out 
to get pictures of the tulip festival, wanders in- 
credulously. From then on comedy, lovely music 
{Kathryn Grayson sings beautifully), and ro- 
mance are tossed together into exactly the right 
mixture. Despite the charm of all the girls, it is 
Marsha Hunt as the stage-struck one who does 
the cleverest acting. Awarded ‘'The Parents’ Mag- 
azine’’ medal as the “‘movie-of-the-month,”’ for 
family audiences. (MGM) 


Good 
BETWEEN US GIRLS. Give a Barrymore a part 


that calls for real acting and you have a new 
star! Diana Barrymore acts bits, from extreme 
age to a twelve-year-old, in this story of a young 
actress who mistakenly tries to help her widowed 
mother (Kay Francis) win a husband. (Univ.) 


CALL OF THE CANYON. Gene Autry con- 
tinues to provide genuine entertainment in his well 
plotted Westerns. (Rep.) 


THE FOREST RANGERS. The work of the 
U. S. Forest Service in fighting fires with the help 
of an airplane lookout to report the direction and 
progress of the fire is interestingly woven into a 
slight story of the rivalry of two girls for Fred 
Mac Murray's affections. The fact that this rivalry 
takes place after his love-at-first-sight marriage 
with the city girl (Paulette Goddard) is handled 
in a spirit of gay farce. The forest girl (Susan Hay 
ward) is determined to show up Paulette’s unsuit- 
ability to be a Ranger's wife, but in the end the ta 
bles are neatly turned. Technicolor photography ot 
U. S. Forest Preserves is good. (Para.) 


ICELAND. Sonja Heme graces the northern 
locale of this delightful musical romance, especial- 
ly :n her skating sequences and because of the op- 
portunity to wear charming folk costumes. John 
Payne is the handsome Marine who changes his 
mind about not being the marrying kind, and Jack 
Oakie is his fun-provoking pal. Sammy Kaye and 
his orchestra will delight young people. Very 
good entertainment. (Fox) 


SHERLOCK HOLMES AND THE VOICE OF 
TERROR. The trst of a new series in which 


For descriptions of the tiaght-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighte2n beading 


Holmes (Basil Rathbone) and Dr. Watson (Nigel 
Bruce) are alive in present-day London where 
spies, saboteurs, and war crises are made to order 
for Holmes’s special talents. Well written scripts 
and good acting distinguish the series. (Univ.) 





TALK OF THE TOWN. When a factory burns 
to the ground, supposedly causing the death of a 
foreman, the town nonconformist (Cary Grant) 
is indicted for the offense. Escaping jail before his 
trial, he hides in a summer cottage owned by Jean 
Arthur. When she arrives to get the cottage ready 
for its new tenant, a noted professor of law 
(Ronald Colman), she discovers the fugitive but 
hasn't the heart to turn him out, even after Col- 
man arrives. Having no success in keeping the 
argumentative Grant from discussing legal philos- 
ophy with Colman, she palms the former off as 
the gardener. All this is delightful comedy, ex- 
tremely well played. The points of view toward 
justice are intelligently presented, too, and there's 
plenty of excitement caused by the suspicions of 
the local police. But the later scenes of mob vio- 
lence are not convincing and smack too much of 
the technique of a Western to be used in a pic- 
ture that presumably deals with present-day 
American justice. (Col.) 


TIMBER. A fast-action, outdoor tlm about lum- 
bering to fill defense contracts, with saboteurs on 
hand to try to wreck the effort. Beautiful scenery. 
(Univ.) 


THE WAR AGAINST MRS. HADLEY. A 
wealthy widow whose children and friends are 
dominated by her love for them, and theirs for 
her, is jolted out of her gracious way of life by the 
war, which interrupts the service of her house- 
hold and brings new preoccupations to her son 
and daughter and her suitor. Through the skillful 
performance of Fay Bainter, Mrs. Hadley appears 
as the victim of her own prejudices and a lifetime 
of being spoiled, yet she possesses a sense of fair- 
ness when injustices are called to her attention, so 
that she always retains our sympathy. The events 
which lead to her recognition that privilege has 
no place in the war effort, except the privilege of 
service, are interesting and believable. A particu- 
larly charming young love affair, depicted by Jean 
Rogers and Van Johnson, and the forthrightness of 
the boy's Irish mother (Sara Allgood) in opposi- | 
tion to Mrs. Hadley’s self-absorption are excellent | 
touches to an always engaging story. Very good. 
(MGM) 


A YANK AT ETON. Mickey Rooney gives a 
restrained, believable performance as an American 
boy who is forced to leave his local high school 
and go to school in England through the circum- 
stance of his mother’s marriage to a wealthy Eng- 
lishman (lan Hunter). The English settings are 
paiticularly good and Mickey's distaste for 
the Eton costume, ‘'fagging’’ system, and especial- 
ly English football affords amusement. Through 
the fine spirit of his stepfather, Mickey learns to 
con‘orm and later to enjoy living up to the school 
traditions, but not until there have been several 
narrow escapes from being sacked. Especially good 
are Freddie Bartholomew as Mickey's step-broth- 
e1, Juanita Quigley as his own younger sister, and 
Raymond Severn as a young member of the aris- 
tocracy teamed with Mickey to fetch and carry for 
the upper classmen. (MGM) 


FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


SEVEN SWEETHEARTS 


Good 


BETWEEN US GIRLS 
CALL OF THE CANYON 


HILLBILLY BLITZKRIEG. This is another 
amusing adventure of Snuffy Smith, Barnéy Google, 
and Spark Plug in helping out the war effort in a 
remote region of the Southern mountains. (Mono. ) 


ICELAND 

TIMBER 

WAR AGAINST MRS. HADLEY, THE 
YANK AT ETON, A 
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perhaps even a liver—and each one would 
mean that some one had been cured of an 
affliction to that particular member. 

Then, of course, there would be the fiestas, 
usually in honor of some saint, or an event 
connected with the Holy Family; the days 
and nights—sometimes two or three of them 
—would be given over to religious proces- 
sions, strange dances dating from Aztec times, 
and to a street fair. No one would think of 
working in fiesta times, and your Papacito 
would cheerfully spend the few centavos he 
had saved from his work at the pottery fac- 
tory. He would buy you poisonous-looking 
pink candy and perhaps a rosary made of 
tiny shells. For the Mamacita, a red ribbon; 
and for himself—as many drinks of pulque 
as he could afford. Perhaps more! 

As you grew older, there might be a sketchy 
education offered in one of the Government 
schools. You would learn little more than 
reading and writing and stories of the na- 
tional heroes of Mexico, but, even so, you 
would come into young womanhood considet- 
ably more self-reliant than the lovely, aristo- 
cratic Sefioritas of the hig cities. Not for you 
the haremlike existence, the sheltered life. If 
a young peon wished to serenade you, he 
would come and sit comfortably in front of 
your adobe house with you beside him. If he 
invited you to a bullfight. or a fiesta, you 
could go with him alone. 

Every evening, after the heat of the day 
was over and the evening meal was finished, 
the dwellers of the town, or village, would 
begin drifting toward the big square in the 
center, called the Plaza. Here, under the 
mingled shadows of great tropical trees and 
the tarnished light of weak-powered street 
lamps, would commence the evening paseo. 

The benches under the trees would be 
occupied by the older folk. And here your 
mother and father would sit, prim and dec- 
orous, enjoying the cool air, the cohversation 
of their neighbors, and the sight of the young 
people passing up and down the walks of the 
little park. There might be a band, or a 
group of strolling musicians—or there might 
be no muisc at all. 

You and two or three girl friends would 
link arms and join the steady procession— 
girls on this side of the street, young men 
on the other, walking in the opposite direc- 
tion. You would stroll around and around, 
giggling, whispering, laughing, pointedly un- 
aware of the glances being cast in your direc 
tion by the young bachelors across the street 
A word of banter might be tossed across from 
either side, or a wave of the hand, or a signal 
with a fan. But it would be unthinkable fo: 
the young men to join the girls; one would 
have to be publicly engaged before walking 
side by side with a man in the paseo. 





OW another ‘suppose’! This time you 

have been born into the great country of 
Mexico as an Indian girl of the mountains 
A thatched hut would probably have been 
your birthplace; and, although you would 
be given a Christian name inspired by the 
Catholic Church, your surname would not 
even be Spanish. It would be a name an 
cient in your tribe, dating back to a time 
when the lordly Aztecs ruled the land and 
the white strangers from overseas were as 
yet unheard of. 

Your earliest memories would be of vast 
wind-swept heights, with deep barrancos and 
thundering waterfalls. And, although you 
would hear many stories of saints and mir 
acles, you would grow up with the conviction 
bred into you that the Catholic Santos wer 
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only other names for the old Indian gods. * * * * * * * 


You would see nothing incongruous in 
burning copal incense before the statue of the 
Virgin, just as your ancestors burned it to a - 
pagan goddess; neither would you think it * Clear the Lines * 
strange that, on fiesta days, your father and 
brothers should put on long wigs of horse- 
1air, crowns of feathers and tinsel, and robes for the War 
such as those the ancient Aztecs wore, and 
dance to the wailing music of clay flutes and * * 
the booming of snake-skin drums before the 
statue of whatever saint was honored that day. 

You would know stories and legends— 
legends that have never been written because 


Your telephone can play an important 


part in America’s wartime services. 


the high-class Mexicans make fun of you and * * 
your “superstitions,” and you, with your In- W -_ ae, 
dian heritage of pride and secrecy, keep your hen you use it carefully you are help- 
thoughts and your legends to yourself. : : 
You would know very little about the ing your country to be swift and strong 
outside world as you grew up. Your dress * , * 
would conform to whatever pattern your and sure in action. 
particular tribe had used for centuries past. 
Probably it would consist of a hand-woven 
cotton blouse embroidered at the throat, a Here are a few ways you can help to 
wrap-around skirt of the same material but ke Fi * 
different in color, an intricately woven girdle clear the wires: 
that would hold your skirt instead of safety 
pins, buttons, or zippers, and a headcloth : as 
that would cover your black, braided hair. IT Answer the telephone promptly. 
Your feet would undoubtedly be bare. * : * 
Your life would be of the simplest pattern. 2 Talk briefly. 
Weaving, tending the small plot of land 
about the hut where you live, marrying early, 3 Use the telephone only when necessary. 
bearing many children. Perhaps once in a blue 
moon you would go with your lord and mas- * * 


4M Be sure of the number before you call. 


ter to a town, walking sedately behind him as 
Indian women do, carrying whatever produce 
is to be sold. You might bring in a load of 
melons on your back, or a dozen scrawny 
chickens balanced in a wicker coop on top of 
your head, and you would hope that they 
would not be sold too soon. You'd want the 
day to be long. 

Perhaps, after the melons and chickens 
had been disposed of, your husband would 
give you the rare treat of taking you to the 
railroad station to see a train come in. There 
might be tourists aboard who would stare at 
you as if you were a wild animal, and would 
make loud remarks about you in a barbarous 
language. You would not stare back; you 
would gaze vacantly beyond them, apparent- 
ly unconscious of their rudeness. But after- 
ward, as you plodded back up into the 
mountains, you might ask your Indian hus- 
band, trudging along the trail in front of 
you, a question, 

Who were those strange ones with the 
loud voices?” 

And he might answer, from the depths of 
his greater knowledge, “Oh, those—they are 
Americanos. They come from a place called 
Los Estados Unidos.” And he might add as 
an afterthought, “They are all mad.”’ 

You might ponder this, and finally venture 


one question more. “That place from which EARN MONEY FOR WAR BONDS 
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g upward along the steep pathway, you 
might be just a little uncertain as to your 
husband’s accuracy. A country to the north? 
But Mexico lies to the north; to the south as 
well, and the east and the west. What else 
could there be outside? A desert, perhaps, or 
the great sea you have heard men speak of. 

Ah, well, that United States—Los Estados 
Unidos—it couldn’t be a very big country! Yy 


And you would think of other, more impor- 
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GOOD TIMES with BOOKS By MARJORIE CINTA 


HIS is the season for a crackling fire, a 

spicy apple and a good book—and here 

are some new ones for your enjoyment. 
Dynamo Farm by Adam Allen (Lippincott, 
$2) is the story of Terry Dunham, lonely 
and strange in his new life in the country. 
The city boy was surprised and annoyed by 
the practical knowledge and ability of his 
neighbor, Jane Wales. Jane was an enthu- 
siastic member of the local 4-H club, but 
Terry was certain the rural interests of the 
club could mean nothing to him. A project 
to electrify his own farm—Terry wanted to be 
an engineer—soon changed his mind and he 
became a 4-H member, with Jane's admira- 
tion warming his heart. Although he almost 





failed his mother and his friends in a critical 
moment, Terry, through the friendly interest 
of Jane and the inspiration of the 4-H club, 
became at last a happy, co-operative member 
of the community. This is not only an en- 
gaging story of a city boy in the country, and 
the inspiration, spirit of cooperation, and op- 
portunity for learning found in 4-H club 
work, but also a real picture of life as boys 
and girls are living it in rural America today. 


Catch a Falling Star (Dutton, $2 

by Gertrude Robinson is a romance 
of Colonial days which will delight older 
girls. In 1639 when the Indians attacked the 
settlement on the Kennebec during the ab- 
sence of the men, it was a seventeen-year-old 
girl, Elsbeth Converse, whose resourceful 
courage led the women in successfully de- 
fending the fort. Elsbeth had given her heart 
to one whom the Indians knew as ‘‘Onato.” 
When her father, Captain Converse, was 
suddenly ordered back to London, during 
Onato’s absence on his strange business which 
kept him on the trail whenever there was 
trouble between the English and the Indians, 
Elsbeth’s gallant spirit knew no indecision. 
Persuading her father to sail without her, she 
remained alone in the wild new land until 
Onato could come to Boston to marry her. 
But then Elsbeth learned that it was dangerous 
for Onato to enter Massachusetts. Undaunted, 
she set out in disguise to join him in Albany 
at the historic meeting of the Five Nations. 
Although kindly friends helped her on the 
dangerous journey, she met adventure, hard- 
ship, and illness before she was united to 
Onato. 


Wee) A tale with a background of early 

Maine history is Ivy Bolton's Rae- 
burn Unafraid (Longmans, $2). The Rae- 
burn children had made their own the an- 
cient mottoes of their Scottish house, ‘Rae- 
burn Unafraid” and “Ready is the Raeburn” 
—for duty, friendship, love, or danger—and 
they had need of all their resourcefulness 
when their father and mother sailed on a 
long voyage, leaving them in the care of an 
uncle and aunt at the Maine settlement known 







“Raeburn’s Folly.” The discovery of se- 
cret Indian meetings; Stephen's hazardous 
voyage to the West Indies, the capture of 
Janet and Peter by the Abenaki Indians; the 
meanness of their Puritan uncle, Hezekiah; 
the missing papers which would have proved 
their right to Raeburn’s Folly; and Janet's 
trial as a witch sorely tried their courage. 
These children seemed “born to trouble as 
the sparks fly upward,” but, true Raeburns 
unafraid, they carried their dangerous adven- 
tures to a triumphant conclusion. 


5) Margaret Sutton has pieced together 

the story of Jemima, Daughter of 
Daniel Boone (Scribner's, $2) “bit by bit 
from rare old books long out of print, from 
precious letters in the Draper collection, from 
histories and biographies of her famous fa- 
ther."’ Under Mrs. Sutton’s skillful handling 


courageous Jemima becomes a very real per- 
son. Her father's dream of settling the wil- 
derness was Jemima’s dream also, and she held 
to it in spite of tragedy, hardship, and dan- 
ger. Before Boonesborough in Kentucky be- 
came an established community, Jemima en- 
dured long marches through country no white 
woman had ever traveled, lived under con- 
stant threat of Indian raids, knew what it 
meant to be captured by Indians, and suffered 
hunger and thirst in a besieged fort; but she 
also knew the triumph of conquering the 
wilderness and outwitting the savages, the 
fun and laughter of frontier weddings, the 
gossip of family gatherings, and the happiness 
of love and marriage. 


“After my marriage and after we 


started exploring, I kept notebooks of 
our journeys and I began, very hesitantly, to 
tell about some of our travels for THE 
AMERICAN GIRL,” says Florence Page Jaques 
in her new book, Wings Across the Sky 
(Harper's, $2.50), which contains much ma- 
terial first printed in this magazine. In this 
account of trips with her husband to out-of- 
the-way places in pursuit of birds, the author, 
wife of Francis Lee Jaques, formerly staff 
artist of the American Museum of Natural 
History, records her joyful experiences as she 
increased her knowledge of birds. “This is a 
book for people who like birds, but even 
more it is a book for those who would like 
to like them,” she explains in a foreword. 
Certainly her delight in observing and learn- 
ing about birds kindles a desire in the breast 
of the reader to “go and do likewise.” A 
poet with a sense of fun, Mrs. Jaques has an 
ability to share her sensitive perceptions, and 
a bubbling humor, which make this book a 
pleasure to read. It is illustrated with many 


beautiful bird drawings by Mr. Jaques, and 
the publisher has given it a distinguished 
format. 





Never has Hildegarde Hawthorne 


had a more inspiring subject for a bi- 
ography than Winston Churchill. The Long 
Adventure, The Story of Winston Churchill 
(Appleton, $2.50) begins with the happy 
childhood of engaging small “Winnie,” eldest 
child of lovely American Jennie Jerome and 
Rando'ph Churchill, third son of the Duke 
of Marlborough. Not until you have turned 
the last page of the stirring last chapter, deal- 
ing with the unprecedented visit of Churchill, 
the Prime Minister, to America, will you be 
able to put this book aside. There is fun in it 
and adventure—all his life Churchill has been 
escaping death by a hair’s breadth—and the 
energy and unconquerable spirit of this great 
man who remains young at heart. An enthu- 
siasm which kindles the spirit pulses through 
the last section about the war, with Churchill 
as the spokesman for all free men. 


Dahris Martin, the author of Won- 


der Cat (Crowell, $1.75), lived for 
three years in the sacred city of Kairouan in 
Tunisia, so it is natural that 
her charming story of Balla 
ben Basheer and his djinn- 
cat should have the quality 
of a genuine Arab tale. When 
Balla had the novel idea of 
setting out food at night for 
the djinns instead of smok- 


A drawing by 
Francis Lee 
Jaques from 
"Wings Across 
the Sky.”’ 


ing them out of the house, his mother was 
frightened—and when it was discovered that 
the food was eaten by a coal-black kitten, 
Balla’s mother was certain that now indeed 
evil would come upon them. But the boy 
was so sure that the djinn-cat was a good 
spirit that he christened the animal “Good 
Luck.” Nevertheless his mother’s and the 
neighbors’ forebodings worried Balla, for he 
could not bear the thought of parting from 
his pet. But Good Luck lived up to his name 
and, although he performed no miracles, he 
helped to make life easier and happier for the 
boy and his mother, earning the right to his 
place in their household. 


The girls who write to us asking what 

they can do to help in the war effort 
will be glad to know about a book, entitled 
What Can I Do? The Citizen's Manual for 
War, which may be obtained, free of charge, 
from’ your local Defense Council. The book 
outlines the opportunities for service available 
on a volunteer basis to citizens everywhere. 


Modern Dressmaking Made Easy by 


Mary Brooks Picken (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, $3.50) will interest not only sewing en 
thusiasts, but also all teen-age girls who would 
like to learn dressmaking. The book is a 
practical course in sewing and costume de 
signing which should enable even a beginner 
to plan and make becoming clothes. Mucl 
valuable material is given on making the 
most of your appearance. 
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CANDLES on our CAKE 


the shape you see it in today. Not so many 
pages yet, but those it had were full-sized. 
id a hint of the name of its future choice 
speared under THE RALLY in a subtitle, 
{ Scouting Magazine for the American 
jo 


~ 


lt was another year and a half before its 
sent name emerged, a year and a half of 
wwing and changing. The first serial ap- 
eared, but it was not written especially for 
he magazine as ours are today, but reprinted 
rom a book by the famous author, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. The first double-page pic- 
ture spread appeared. And the Girl Scouts, 
sponsors and godmothers of the magazine, 
went on growing also, adding by tens of 
thousands girls who were eager to share the 
fun and the comradeship of Scout training. 

It was June, 1920, when that lusty infant, 
THE RALLy, became THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
As was fitting, it got fatter—from sixteen 
pages it grew to twenty—and with the added 
space came the beginning of departments still 
dear to girls today. Movie reviews appeared 
in 1921 for the first time, and with them news 
of such long-ago stars as Marguerite Clark, 
Dorothy Gish, and Thomas Meighan. The 
first joke page came in 1922, the first stamp 
column in 1923. That year the Girl Scouts 
had 81,230 members, almost seven times as 
many as when the magazine was founded in 
1917. 

The whole atmosphere was changing. Even 
the girls seemed to be changing, though there 
were wise women who said quietly then, as 
they say quietly now, that the changes were 
more on the surface than in the depths. By 
1922, the then “modern girl” of eighteen, 
with her short skirts and her bobbed hair, was 
considered a problem child. She defied all 
sorts of grown-up standards, including the 
one that decreed it was time for her to give 
up freedom of movement and lace her pliant 
young body into whalebone corsets. Echoes 
of the arguments that went on between wor- 
tied mothers and independent daughters made 
their way into THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

There is no record as to what factor of the 
early 1920's was the deciding one, but all of 
a sudden the whole character of the magazine 
was transformed. It had started life as a news 
pamphlet, a center for Girl Scout information, 
a place where Girl Scout officials put items 
they thought would interest Scouts, and the 
Girl Scouts themselves (for by this time the 
girls had a finger in the pie) contributed their 
own jokes and their items about Pansy Troop 
of Pleasantville, or Arbutus Troop of Big 
Rapids, Michigan. Now, as if to prove in an 
era of falling standards that new standards 
could rise, it blossomed forth as a professional 
magazine of a very high type. 

In October, 1923, it left the black-and- 
white stage behind and appeared in its first 
colored cover. From then on, for four or five 
years, it grew steadily in grace, beauty, and 
popularity. How popular? Well, it had seven 
thousand subscribers when its new editor, 
Miss Helen Ferris, took charge in 1923—and 
when she left in 1927 (she is now head of 
the Junior Literary Guild) it had forty-two 
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thousand subscribers—only a fraction of what 
it has now, but that forty-two thousand meant 
that the magazine was six times as popular as 
it had been four years before. 

Did you ever stop to wonder what gives a 


Magazine its character? Why this one looks 
better than that? Why magazine X seems 
and magazine Y seems stupid, while 


nois 
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the one you like the best is as charming as a 
good friend? Yet all of them are made of 
the same materials—paper pages with words 
and pictures printed on them, and bits of wire 
holding them together. 

The secret lies in the people who make 
the magazine possible—in the organization 
that publishes it, the people who write for it, 
the ones who draw its pictures, those who 
keep its business affairs on a solid basis, those 
who plan the way the words and pictures are 
set forth on its pages. All of them, together 
with the companies that advertise their prod- 
ucts in a magazine and so help pay its costs, 
are engaged in a great codperative job. 

But there are all sorts of things written, 
all sorts of pictures drawn, all sorts of prod- 
ucts advertised. And in any group of people 
there are all sorts of opinions as to how this 
or that should be done. So, like any other 
enterprise, a magazine must have a single 
responsible head, and a single pair of hands 
to pull all the various threads together and 
weave them into a well proportioned whole. 
This is the editor’s job, and THE AMERICAN 
Girt has been unusually fortunate in its 
editors. 

First there was the devoted group who 
nursed the magazine through the years when 
it was cutting its teeth and trying its wings 
—Gertrude Springer, Elsie Williams, Louise 
Benjamin, Edith Hixon, Dorothy Mills, with 
the famous Josephine Daskam Bacon as a 
tower of strength to be called on for anything 
from advice to editorials and fiction. Then 
came the first professional editor, that gentle 
genius, Helen Ferris, whose four years of 
editing set so fine a pattern that it still serves 
as an inspiration. Camille Davied and Mar- 
garet Mochrie followed Miss Ferris. Then, in 
1933, came our own Anne Stoddard, whose 
quiet skill has carried the magazine to the 
widest public it has ever reached in all its 
twenty-five years of life. When she came to 
the editor's chair, in 1933, the magazine had 
seventy-two thousand subscribers. Now it has 
more than two-hundred thousand girls who 
get it every month, and another four-hundred 
thousand sisters and cousins and aunts of 
those girls who borrow and read it. 

You would think Anne Stoddard, with her 
fine skill in picking stories and choosing pic- 
tures, with her deceptively mild face and her 
bubbling sense of humor underneath, would 
be content to have six-hundred thousand active 
readers who send her their jokes and write 
her long letters after every issue comes out. 
But editors are curious people. No 
do they climb one peak than they see a 
higher one over the edge of the horizon and 
set out for that. 
sand _ subscribers, six-hundred thousand 
readers of every issue, says Mrs. Stoddard, 


sooner 


or 


| 


What are two-hundred thou- | 


when there are perhaps ten million teen-age | 


girls in the country who would love the 


magazine just as much if they only knew} 


about it? She wants to get the whole ten 
millions within the magazine's hospitable 
covers; and building on the basis of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL’S first quarter of a century, 


the chances are good that she and her ‘suc- | 


cessors will get a big share of them. 


They will do it because of the broad policy | 
which made Helen Ferris’s changes possible, | 
and has served as a guide line for the maga- | 
zine you love today. Like Miss Ferris, Anne | 


Stoddard wants girls to have the best stories, 
the best pictures, the best departments, the 
best magazine design. And she believes that 
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BLONDE DAUGHTER... 
BRUNETTE MOTHER? 


The new improved SATIN-FINISH 
Tangee Natural flatters all ages, all 
complexions-will give to each of you 
all you ever longed for in a lipstick. 


says Constance Lag 2 Haha 


Head of the House of Tangee, Makers 
of the World’s Most Famous Lipstick 


“ALL women are young women to our 
A new SATIN-FINISH Tangee Natural 
Lipstick! This unusual cosmetic actu- 
ally changes color as you apply it—from 
orange in the stick to your own most 
flattering red-rose shade. 


“Now made with our exclusive Satin- 
Finish, Tangee Natural will give your 
lips a softer, smoother sheen... a true 
SATIN-FINISH that lasts for hours.” 
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the finest spirit which can inspire those 
stories, pictures, departments, planning lies in 
the ideals of Girl Scouting. Not that every 
story or every article should be about Girl 
Scouts or Girl Scouting—but that the Scout 
ideals and the Scout program are so broad 
and well rounded that they form a splendid 
base for a magazine, a magazine that all girls 
like. So supplemental program material ap- 
pears in all sorts of articles, and the magazine 
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Em and Pinto squatted 02 the floor to rub 
their hands over his soft wriz!led skin. “He's 
a cute little cuss,” Pinto said. “Look at him 
pucker up his button of a snout.” 

But the little pig evidently wanted more 
than attention. He set up a plaintive squeal- 
ing. Oku said thoughtfully, “Little Button 
hungly—all time squealee, wanchee food.” 

The homesteader went home, and Em and 
Pinto returned to their work in the barn. 
Once, when Em came in for matches and a 
piece of pitch pine to use as a thawing torch 
on frozen pipes, she found Oku Hung sitting 
in the warmest corner of the kitchen with the 
ill-fated Button on his lap. The Chinaman 
had produced the bottle and nipple used for 
young orphans on the Flying Crow, and was 
feeding the little creature. “No need small 
pig get thin because exquisite saclifice for 
Chlistmas,” he explained. 

The early cold dusk had fallen when Em 
stamped into the living room, her feet like 
hurting chunks of wood. Kip O'Malley was 
dozing on the couch, and there under the big 
bearskin robe was a hump that turned out to 
be the Button. “And they say there’s no sub- 
stitute for mother,’” Em laughed. 

“Holy horned toads, why should I let the 
poor little fellow shiver himself weak?" said 
Kip hoarsely. “If that lazy Juan would just 
get enough wood to keep the place warm!” 

That evening at supper, Em noticed that 
when Juan had occasion to pick up Button 
and return him to his bed in the wood box 
(it being too bitter cold to put a tiny pig out 
of the house) he lingered to feed the little 
fellow a crust of biscuit softened in canned 
milk. 

Button didn’t stay in his box. He liked 
company. He liked to have Pinto scratch him 
under his chin. “And he knows to come to 
me,” Pinto bragged. “Now watch!" Pinto 
dropped his hand and the waddling, plain- 
tively grunting Button came and_ rubbed 
against it. “Smart of the little cuss, ain't it, 
to know who scratches his chin?” 

“That's nothing,’ Kip O'Malley discounted. 
Kip had insisted on being up and dressed, 
though his hand had a shaky weakness when 
he lighted his pipe. “A while ago he came 
and stood on his hind legs and squealed like 
the very dickens to get up on the foot of the 
bed there.” 

Oku put his head inside the door. “Little 
Button seek Oku when hungly,”” he testified. 

Juan grunted. But Em, used as she was to 
Juan's grunts, knew that it would translate 
to, “But he eats my biscuits.” 

“When are you going to butcher him?” 
Miss Sybil wanted to know. “Oughtn’'t a pig 
to hang for a while like a turkey?” 

Silence fell over the group. 

Oku finally answered, “It is not needful to 
hang. Chlistmas morning plenty time. Early 
Chlistmas morning Oku Hung will plepare 
little Button.” 

That evening Miss Sybil put on her fes- 
tive red dress and matching earrings, and 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
has become as useful to Scouts and non- 
Scouts as it is entertaining. 

To write about a magazine's first twenty- 
five years without naming the writers, the 
artists, and the most popular stories that have 
given it charm and sparkle is like writing 
the story of a girl and leaving out the color 
of her eyes and whether her hair was curly. 
But a list is only a list, whether it is made 
up of precious jewels or daily groceries. So 


WHO'S GOT the BUTTON? 


teased Pinto and complimented Kip. Em sat 
on the bottom step of the stairs that went up 
from a corner of the big raftered living room. 
He: arms and shoulders ached from shoveling 
snow and feed. And there was that other ache 
inside her that she tried to pretend wasn’t 
there. 

Why shouldn't Pinto like to turn the music 
for Miss Sybil, she asked herself. Why 
shouldn't Kip swagger a bit at such rapt at- 
tention? Probably he was delighted to have 
someone around who didn’t argue and scrap 
with him constantly. She could see her re- 
flection in the window, with the black night 
outside—a brown girl with a wide mouth, and 
hair wind-roughened and sun-faded. She saw 
her boots scuffed and shapeless. . . . Oh, well, 
she might as well be sensible about it! 

Em was glad when Button came edging up 
to her. She pulled him into her lap. She had 
never imagined that a little roly-poly pig with 
a tight curl of a tail and a button of a nose 
would be such a cuddly thing. Or that his 
small grunting sounds would be a little like 
the sounds the homesteader’s baby made when 
she rocked it to sleep. 


[t WAS Christmas Eve on the Flying Crow. 

Miss Sybil was gay and provocative. She'd 
talked down Em's suggestion of making some 
chewy molasses candy, and had made a new 
kind called Sea Foam. But the others did not 
share her gaiety. “What are you all so glum 
about?” she cried, glancing coquettishly at 
Kip. “You ought to be thrilled to the core 
over having roast pig for Christmas dinner. 
Oku, I'm just dying to see your carved roses.” 
Oku, thus flattered, labored a half hour in 
the kitchen and brought forth a creditable car- 
rot rose. “Oh, won't those be adorable around 
the pig!” she praised. 

It wasn't glumness in the ranch house so 
much as tenseness. Even when Miss Sybil 
was singing in weak imitation of Madame 
Schumann-Heink, Stille nacht, heilige nacht, 
every ear was strained to hear what was going 
on in the kitchen. Finally four long breaths 
of relief were drawn. Oku Hung was putting 
Button to bed, as he had for two nights, in a 
corner of the wood box. Yet each one must 
have remembered his promise to Miss Sybil, 
“Early Chlistmas morning Oku Hung will 
plepare—" 

Em slept with Miss Sybil, for bedding had 
to be considered these bitter cold nights. Long 
after Miss Sybil slept, she lay awake, shiver- 
ing now and then, though Oku had seen to it 
that Miss Sybil’s bed had the warmest of 
buffalo robes over it. She kept thinking about 
the little pig. In the three days that Button 
had been in their midst, he had learned to 
answer when she called, “Where is the little 
Button?” with a squealing which said plain- 
ly to understanding ears, “Here I am! I'm 
coming!” 

And then—Em jerked upright in bed. A 
disturbed squealing sounded through the 
house, as though a roly-poly pig were being 
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this anniversary number reprints a few of the 
outstanding contributions of the past ten years, 
and for the rest you may make a list of the 
best people who were writing and drawing in 
that quarter of a century we celebrate, and 
you will find many of them represented in 
those bound volumes. They are part of what 
makes THE AMERICAN GiRL’'s_ twenty-fifth 
birthday a candles-'n-cake-’n'-ice-cream feast 
and give it a fair wind into the future. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 
wakened. Could it, be that Oku Hung was 
lifting Button out of the wood box? 

Em sprang to her feet, wriggling into her 
blanket robe as she ran to the kitchen. In 
the small glow from the kitchen stove, she 
saw a masculine figure bending over the 
wood box, and realized that a hand was 
muffling Button’s squeals. But the figure was 
far too tall for Oku Hung. 

The figure turned and Em called out, 
“What are you doing, Juan?” 

The Mexican said gruffly, “That fool, Oku! 
He'd slit his own mother’s throat, if a heifer- 
faced schoolmarm would praise him. But he 
won't find Button. I'm going to hide him.” 

“Where?” Em asked. 

“The second step of the stairs lifts up.” 
Juan was wrapping the pig in something Em 
imagined to be one of his own plaid wool 
shirts. He vouchsafed further information, 
“Got a biscuit for him.” 

He bore his grunting burden in to the 
stairs. Em scuttled back to bed, lay there for 
a time listening, then all was quiet. She 
knew a sleepy satisfaction, glad that Juan 
had outwitted Oku. 

She was just dozing off when again a 
frightened squealing sent her tumbling out 
of bed, and again she flew to investigate. A 
figure with a wriggling something under its 
arm was ducking into the bedroom shared by 
Kip O'Malley and Pinto Jones. 

Em cried, “Kip O'Malley, what in the 
world are you doing with Button?” 

“Hush up, Em! Do you want to wake the 
whole house?” 

“You oughtn’t to be up in this cold house, 
Kip! Are you out of your head—racing 
around with a pig under your arm?” 

Kip’s tone was his normal, scrappy one, 
though he held it to a whisper. “And of 
course you'd have to be up and nosin’ into 
everything! I'll tell you what I'm doing if 
you must know. I couldn't sleep—well, I 
just couldn't sleep—and I heard old Juan 
putting the pig where he thought he could 
get to it the first thing in the morning. You 
remember what he said that first day about 
killing it. He'd enjoy doing it, the blood- 
thirsty old buzzard!” 

Em laughed and Kip flared, "Go ahead and 
laugh! But Juan won't have that pleasure, 
even if the schoolmarm can’t live another 
day without roast pig.” He hesitated a min- 
ute, then said, “You know, Em, I can’t un- 
derstand a girl like that—just seeing some- 
thin’ to eat in a trusting little fellow like 
this.”” 

Em didn’t answer. It was one of the things 
one doesn't answer, but she felt a welling up 
of happiness where that heavy flatness had 
been. “Where are you going to put him, 
Kip?” she asked finally. 

“At the foot of my bed under his favorite 
bearskin rug. And just let any rattlesnake 
on two feet come in to get him!” 

“Well, amble back to bed before you have 
pneumonia, or you won't be enjoying yout 
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orned beef tomorrow,”’ 
ere both whispering 
eeth. 

Em herself was too chilled to think of 

eeping. So when silence told her that both 
ip and Button had settled themselves com- 

tably, she peered into the living-room 
rove, wondering if the charred log would 
itch with a little coaxing and kindling. 
She must get her feet warm. The kindling 
had just begun a faint crackling around the 
1g when, for the third time, a masculine 
figure skirted stealthily through a corner of 
the living room. 

In exasperation Em cried, 
anyhow—a game of ‘Button, 
got the Button?’ ” 

It was Pinto who answered. “My grand- 
mother’s bustle, Em—what a turn you gave 
my high blood pressure!” 

‘Are your intentions toward Button hon- 
orable or otherwise?” 

Pinto closed the door that opened into the 
room he shared with Kip. “I’m not so dumb 
as I look, lady. Couldn't I see that poor old 
curl-nudger of a Kip figurin’ he'd increase 
his ropin’ percentage with the schoolmarm if 
he laid at her shrine—so to speak—this poor 
innocent little—” 

“Oh, Pinto, it’s too cold to get poetic! 
What are you doing with Button?” 

“I'm puttin’ him out of temptation’s way.” 

“You mean Kip’s way?’ Em’s_ chuckle 
sounded above the sputter of the fire and 
the questioning grunt of the pig. 

“All right, laugh, if that’s how you feel! 
But any critter that comes to me to get his 
doggone little old chin scratched ain’t goin’ 
to be—to be plunged into eternity. I waited 
till that old sand lizard of a Kip went to 
sleep and then I snuck out of bed and—” 

“Are you going to stand there and hold 
Button all night—or what's left of the 
night?” 

“I'm goin’ to put him where he'll be as 
safe as if he was in his mother's arms. Well, 
not arms—but you know what I mean. I 
was aimin’ to take you into my confidence 
but if you’re so unfeelin’—”’ 

Em placated him. “I know a swell place, 
Pinto. That half of the cupboard where Oku 
keeps canned stuff, only there isn’t any 
canned stuff now.” 

“That just where I thought of. I don't 
know why everybody around here should act 
so high and mighty about corn’ beef—it's 
good enough for anybody. Even them as sing 
about the Christmas spirit while they're exult- 
in’ about roastin’ a innocent, trustin’—” 

“Here, Pinto, slide him in.” 

An’ I don't know why that doggone, good- 
for-nothin’ Chinaman should feel above 
cookin’ corn’ beef—he'd ought to be durn 
thankful to have it to cook. Besides I read 
where roast pork is hard on the digestion.’ 
With such grumbling, Pinto wedged the 
sleepy pig into the bottom of the cupboard, 
and scratched it under the chin until its grunts 
ind squeaks were still. 

Then Pinto “snuck” back beside the sleep- 
ing Kip O'Malley. Em, alone in the living 
room, pulled Uncle Haze’s leather chair closer 
(Continued on page 45) 
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she scolded. They 
through chattering 


“What is this 
Button, who's 
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32 PIECE DINNER SET GIRLS! Get 
this fine ROSE DINNER SET for 
Mother. Sell only one order. Sent 
Expressage Collect 


GET YOUR PRIZE THIS 
EASY ‘AMERICAN WAY! 
GIRLS! Do like thousands of others. Get 
lovely prizes for yourself and gifts for 
Mother and Dad. 

Most prizes shown here and dozens of 
others in our Big Prize Catalog are GIVEN 
WITHOUT A CENT OF COST for selling 40 
Xmas Packs at 10c each. Some of the bigger 
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WEARING THE 


UNIFORM 


SPRINGFIELD, CoLoRADO: I am twelve years 
of age, and it would certainly take a lot of 
pennies for my thoughts. 

Last year we went to Yellowstone Park 
and I took my uniform along. We went to 
see the waterfalls and about everything. When 
I was going down the steps to look at a water- 
fall, I heard a little girl say, ‘Mother, there 
is a Girl Scout!” (1 think she will be a 
Scout when she is old enough.) Several lit- 
tle girls said something like that. The next 
day, too, I was very glad I wore my uniform. 
Mother and I were looking at some paint 
pots and a Girl Scout leader from Kansas 
came up and talked to me. 

The wind blew last night and all day. It 
has blown the leaves about off the trees and 
bushes. 

Mary Virginia Carroll 


DILSEY 


KENT, WASHINGTON. Let's have lots more 
Dilsey stories. That last one was a piper. 
The Sky-Blue Trailer and Sky Rabbits Un- 
limited are the best serials yet. 

I am thirteen. I will be in the eighth grade 
next September. We don’t have a Scout troop 
out here, but I have become a Lone Scout. 
I have gone to Scout camp the last three sum- 
mers. 

I don't have to worry about my subscrip- 
tion as I have another year to go, thank 
goodness! 

Myra Ball 


IN CASE OF FIRE 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA: I have taken 
our magazine for more than four years and 
I wouldn't part with it for the world. You 
can be sure that, in case of a fire, all of my 
AMERICAN GIRLS would be safe and sound. 
On a hot summer day, when I have nothing 
special to do, I love to get out my collection 
of old numbers and read all of the stories I 
can. 

I am fifteen years old, rather tall and thin, 
and am a sophomore in high school. My 
favorite subject is bookkeeping, because you 
have to solve things yourself. I have learned 
more in bookkeeping, by adding long col- 
umns, than I have ever begun to learn in 
mathematics. It has certainly helped me a 
lot. 

My hobbies are music, reading, art, fishing, 
swimming, horseback riding, bicycle riding, 
and hiking. I have played the piano by ear 
for ten years, and I hope to take lessons some 


peney 
| your 


day because I want to be able to do hard 
pieces. 

Will you please have some more articles 
about movie stars soon? Also I hope you 
have another article about skin care and hair 
styling. These are of great help to every- 
one, I'm sure. 

Dorothy Mosher 


BATH TIME 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: I have only re- 
ceived four copies of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
but already it is way out in front for me. I 
have an older sister who also enjoys the 
magazine. 

My favorite character is Lucy Ellen and I 
just adore her sister, Pat. I wish you would 
have more stories about Pat, because she is 
more my age and is so funny. I also like 
Midge and Dilsey. 

I am twelve years old and in the sixth 
grade, I have no favorite subject in school, 
because I don’t like any of them. 

I love sports. Swimming is best—by far; 
next come badminton and croquet, and I also 
like hiking and bicycle riding. 

I have a dog named Laddie and I love him. 
He is not a puppy any more, but just as 
frisky as one. Like most dogs, he’s terrible 
when bath time comes. 

Myra Jelliman 


PRINTER'S INK 


CoRNELL, WISCONSIN: The serial I liked best 
in THE AMERICAN GIRL was Sky Rabbits 
Unlimited. 1 also like The Sky-Blue Trailer 
and the stories about Janey. 

Though I thought of being a nurse, I am 
going to be a reporter. I guess that’s be- 
cause I have printers’ ink in my blood. You 
see, my grandfather, grandmother, two uncles, 
and father were, or are, in that business. My 
Dad is editor of the local paper. 

I am fourteen years old and am going to be 
a freshman in the autumn. I am also cap- 
tain of a basketball team called the Glamour 
Girls. We play at the playground during the 
summer. 

Donna Mae Howard 


JOYCE'S HOBBY 


CENTERFIELD, UTAH: My name is Joyce 
Evans and I live in the Pioneer State of 
Utah. I am thirteen years old and I am going 
to the Gunnison Valley High School. Last 
year was my first year at that school. 

My hobby is raising geese. I have eleven 
goslings now and I am waiting for more. 


for 


thoughts 


There are seven big geese. I also help to 
raise chickens. My sister's hobby is collecting 
paper dolls; she has great fun playing with 
them. 

My other hobby is music; I play a saxo- 
phone in the Senior Band. My brother and I 
are waiting for the time when the band goes 
to Salt Lake City, to march and play in the 
parade. I went last year for the first time and 
had great fun. 

I have enjoyed reading THE AMERICAN 
Girt very much. I especially like reading 
about the Girl Scouts and their work, al- 
though I am not a Girl Scout. 

Joyce Evans 


KEEP °EM PUBLISHING 


Sr. LAURENT, QuEBEC: I have received THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for two years and I decided 
it was time to write to you. 

I am eleven years old and in the sixth grade 
in school. Today we have a holiday because 
it is Montreal's three-hundredth birthday. (1 
am really a Yankee as I was born in the 
States. I have gone back to visit nearly every 
year, but I don’t expect to go this year be- 
cause of the gas rationing and the rubber 
shortage. ) 

I am a Girl Guide. A Guide is just like 
a Girl Scout except for the uniform. Our 
uniforms are dark blue or navy. We wear a 
pleated skirt, long black stockings and black 
shoes, and a navy-blue jacket or tunic, Each 
company or troop has a different color tie. 
Ours is red. 

I am afraid that I'll be taking a whole page 
of the magazine if I don't stop, so hip, hip, 
hurray for THE AMERICAN GIRL, the grandest 
magazine in the whole world! Keep ‘em pub 
lishing and Keep ‘em Flying! 

Barbara Calvert 


RABBITS 


Muncik, INDIANA: I have taken THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL since February and I enjoy it im- 
mensely. 

We have seven white rabbits (two angora) 
and we have a big chinchilla rabbit. The 
chinchilla rabbit had fourteen baby rabbits 
last week, but we only have ten now (al- 
though that is plenty). 

We have recently moved to Muncie from 
Sulphur Springs. I am thirteen and I gradu- 
ated from the eighth grade there, so I don't 
have to go to school here in Muncie until 
next year, 

I am not a Girl Scout, but I hope to be 
soon. My hobby is music. 

Marjory Ellen Cos 


Do you want to be a Girl Scout? If so, write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York City 
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WHO’S GOT the BUTTON? 


» the revived fire and rested her feet on the 
tove’s railing. The heat was relaxing. She 
sulled a blanket robe closer over her knees, 
ank deeper into the chair, 


S HE wakened with a start that sent pin-pricks 
through her numbed legs. It was early 
awn of Christmas morning. This time there 
vas no mistaking the shrill clamor of a dis- 
irbed small pig. And as Em's stumbling 
cet carried her to the kitchen, three other 
pairs of feet carried their owners there. 

Oku Hung was in the kitchen. They could 
hear the clatter of utensils above the squeal 
of the pig. Em’s breath rose suffocatingly in 
her throat for the pig's squealing was sud- 
denly stilled. 

Kip yelled from the doorway, “What you 
doin’, you sneakin’ Chinaman?” Juan grunt- 
ed out a string of Mexican profanity. “What 
you doin’ back in that corner, you low-lived 
hash-slinger?’’ shouted Pinto. 

Em's trembling fingers were hurrying to 
light the lamp on the cupboard. Its flickering 
rays showed up the odd assembly gathered 
so hurriedly in the kitchen—the gaunt, 
black-eyed Juan with a slicker that was but 
poor covering on such a bitter early morn- 
ing, Pinto who had slid into his clothes so 
quickly his boots were on the wrong feet, 
and Kip, white and stern as an Indian chief 
with a blanket wrapped around him. The 
lamp’s rays, grown steadier, showed the 
round, placid face of Oku who held the lit- 
tle pig under his arm as a mother might 
hold her baby. The pig's silence was short- 
lived. His squealing filled the kitchen again. 

Em faltered, “Oku—what are you doing up 
so early?” 

Juan, without a word, took the pig, while 


SKY-BLUE TRAILER 


Sam Murphy's black. He's won other races.’ 

‘The black is older and more powerful, 
Dad,” said Glen, “but they say Sam isn’t go- 
ing to run him this year.” 

Why not?” asked Joe. 

“Well, his boy that always used to ride the 
black has a job in the city. Unless Sam turns 
up somebody else to jockey him, Black Streak 
won't be entered.” 

Couldn't Sam Murphy ride his horse him- 
self?” asked Eggs. 

The Johnsons all laughed. “Say! You'd 
ought to see Sam,” said Glen. “He weighs 
about two hundred and fifty pounds. His poos 
little black would never get a start.” 

No,” said Mr. Johnson, “it’s a bad handi- 
cap to have a heavy rider. That's why these 
races are mostly ridden by boys. Why, Ginger 
here would likely go lame again, if I was to 
ride her. But Joe is light enough and he's 
sure got her confidence.” 

That so, little lady?” asked Joe, stroking 
he velvet-soft nose of the filly. She tossed 

r head and nudged him as if she were re- 
minding him of a secret which they shared. 

I'd certainly like to ride her, Mr. John- 

n,”’ said Joe, “if Glen doesn’t mind.” 

That's all right,” said Glen. “She nips 
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| 
the others eyed him suspiciously. Button, | 
however, seemed content for the moment, and 
the Chinaman answered amiably, ‘Many | 
bothersome thoughts this dawntime. Oku| 
has pondered upon package that was for Em| 
and desired to know contents. Oku thought | 
—if Missee Em have dress with lace and 
ruffles, maybe so Missee Em use perfume. 1] 
open package and behold! A dress composed 
of lace and ruffles, made by wife of home- 
steader.”” 

Kip O'Malley said gruffly, “Em don’t need 
lace and ruffles to look nice. Don't pretend 
you got up just to see what was in that 
package.” 

Oku Hung continued, ““Oku thought also 
of very young Button expecting bottle at 
dawn.” 

At this the pig's squeals began again, loud- 
er, more distressful. ‘Give him milk then,” 
Pinto said. “Or is that your idea of a 
Christmas carol ?” 

“Milk must be of certain tempelature,” 
explained Oku. ‘‘Vellee well Button knows | 
if it is too cold, too warm.” He tested the 
reheated milk with his finger, poured it into 
a bottle. This time Button’s squealing was | 
silenced while he fell to greedily. “Behold— | 
is he not of remarkable intelligence ?’’ 

Em's gay chuckle broke the tenseness there 
in the slowly warming kitchen. And sud-| 
denly the feel of Christmas was in the air— 
a definite feel as though someone had shout- } 
ed, “Merry Christmas!’ Suddenly they knew | 
that it wasn’t what you ate, or the packages | 
you opened that made Christmas, but happi- 
ness inside you, 

Oku spoke to Em. ‘Missee Em, please 
hold Button while Oku puts to soak vellee 
excellent corned beef for Chlistmas dinner.” 
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me every time I come by, and it looks as if 
she was trying to kiss you.” 

“TI figure it like this, Joe,” said the farmer. | 
“You deserve something for your good care of | 
her, and if she wins the twenty dollars prize | 
money, I'll split it with you, half and half.” | 

“Gee,” cried Eggs, ‘ten dollars! What'll | 
you spend it on, Joe?” 

“We haven't won it yet,” laughed Joe. | 
“But I know what I would spend it on all | 
right, if I won it.” 

"Medical books, I'll bet,” said Eggs scorn- 
fully, “or a few more bottles of pills.’ 

HE Saturday afternoon races were the ai-| 

max of the fair. Farmers, who had not at- 
tended the fair earlier in the week, drove in| 
with their families to see the cattle judging | 
and the races. Everybody was interested and | 
excited, and the style show with its blue rib- 
bon winner was entirely forgotten. 

Even Pop, who had never seen a horse race | 


in his life, was stirred out of his world of | 


| 


books by the coming event. He took down the | 
copy of Browning's poems which none of the 
farmers had seemed inclined to buy in spite 
of his warm recommendations, and turned to 
page twenty-six. “Browning was a great man | 
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for horses,” said Pop. “I don’t know another 
one of the poets who put the sound of gallop- 
ing into his poetry the way Robert Browning 
did.” 

""l sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he— 

1 galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped 
all three,’"’ shouted Eggs. 

“Yes, that's a good galloping one,” agreed 
Pop, “but listen to this one and see if it don't 
make you all excited, just listening to the 
sound of it: 

"'As 1 ride, as | ride, 

"'Ne'er has spur my swift horse plied, 
‘Yet his hide, streaked and pied, 

"'As | ride, as I ride. 

"Shows where sweat has sprung and dried 
" '_ Zebra-footed, ostrich-thighed— 

"How has vied stride with stride 

"'As I ride, as 1 ride." 

“I don’t make head nor tail of that, Pop,” 

said Joe. 
_ “But listen to it! Listen to it, boy,” cried 
Pop. “Whether it makes sense to you or not, 
can't you hear a horse's hoofs beating on a 
plain, going faster and faster? 7 can.” 

“Maybe you're right,” said Joe. “It’s kind 
of interesting to think of words sounding 
what they want to say, as well as saying it, 
isn’t it?” 

“Like ‘the tintinnabulation of the bells, 
bells, bells bells, bells,’”’ shouted Eggs glee- 
fully. 

‘Exactly,’ said Pop, beaming happily over 
his spectacles. “Now you're getting at the 
heart of poetry, kids. It’s a kind of music 
that sounds as well as says.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Eggs, ‘Il thought we were 
talking about the race. How ever did we get 
sidetracked onto poetry?” 


.T WAS Saturday afternoon, and the weather- 
beaten grandstand at Riverview County fair- 
grounds was packed with spectators. Business 
on the Midway was decidedly slack, and even 
Zip, Pop, Madame L’Enigma, and Steve had 
closed their attractions and come to the track 
to see the races run, 

There had been some trotting races by pro- 
fessional horsemen who took their horses 
around from fair to fair in trailers, but the 
keenest interest always centered in the final 
race which was entered by farm boys on local 
horses. 

Minty, Eggs, Mary, and Glen were too ex- 
cited to sit in the grandstand. They stood be- 
side the rail fence which separated the track 
from the spectators, and half of the time Eggs 
and Glen sat on top of it, or leaned perilous- 
ly over it to get a better view of Joe and 
Ginger. Joe looked as cool as a cucumber, 
and he seemed to have imparted some of his 
calmness to the filly. She walked sedately 
among the other horses, arching her neck pret- 
tily and looking perfectly at ease. Many of 
the horses were restless and uneasy. None of 
them were regular race horses, and the crowds 
of people, the strange noises and smells of the 
fair filled them with anxious excitement. 

As Joe walked Ginger slowly up and down, 
they could see him stroking her neck and talk- 
ing to her. When he looked up, they all 
waved to him, and he waved back. He looked 
confident as well as cool. 

“He'll win all right,” said Glen. ‘They 
haven't entered a horse yet that can touch 
Ginger for speed.” 

“IT guess Joe's the best rider, too,” said 
Minty loyally. 

“Zip says we shouldn't count too much on 
Joe's winning,” said Eggs. “I don’t see why 
not.” 

“Zip has been queer today,” said Minty. 
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“It's almost as if he didn’t want Joe to win 
the race.” 

“I don't think it's that,” mused Eggs, “but 
it's sort of like he had something else on his 
mind.” 

“Look,” said Glen, “they're beginning to 
line up for the start! They've drawn lots for 
places in the line-up. There’s the starter with 
the gun in his hand.” 

“They'll probably make two or three false 
starts,” said Mary. “They always do when the 
horses are so nervous. One or two always 
take off before the gun, and then the whole 
lot of them have to be lined up all over 
again.” 

“Oh, I'm so excited, I'm ready to bust,” 
cried Eggs. 

“Anyway, Sam Murphy's Black Streak isn't 
in the line-up,” said Mary. “I'm glad of 
that.” 

“Look, they're ready to go! Oh, false start,” 
cried Glen disgustedly. One of the horses 
had barged out of line before the sound of 
the starter’s gun, and the whole line had to 
be formed again. 

“It's quite a business, starting a race like 
this.” said Mary. ‘Oscar says up at the State 
Fair in St. Paul they put the horses into little 
stalls on the track, and when they want the 
race to start they pull a lever or something 
that automatically opens all the stall doors at 
once—and away the horses go. That saves all 
this jumping out of line at the last minute.” 

“Oh, gee,” cried Eggs, “they are entering 
another horse! Look—on the outside edge of 
the line-up they're putting in another horse.” 

Mary and Glen both cried out in dismay, 
"Sam Murphy's black!” 

“Black Streak? Really?” 

“It sure is. Who's riding her?” 

“IT don't know—kind of a small boy. With 
that cap pulled over his eyes, it’s hard to see 
his face.” 

“Oh, glory! Joe will have to ride now.” 

“Ginger, Ginger! Don't let us down—now 
you've got some stiff competition.” 

“There's the starting gun. Look! They're 
away. 

Beautiful—the long, rhythmic bound of 
horses flinging themselves into a race, the 
tipple of muscles flowing along flanks, the 
thunder of flying hoofs. They were going in 
a crowd around the track. In the first lap it 
was anybody's race. 

"Joe! Ginger! Come on! Come on!” 

The horses flew past in a cloud of dust. 
The four friends pounded on the fence and 
shrieked, "Go it! Go it! Ginger! Joe!” 

It was a quarter-mile track. There would 
be three more laps. Suddenly Zip was beside 
them at the railing. He was smiling. “Well, 
kids,” he said, “who's going to win? It 
looks like a great race.” 

“Joe's going to win! Joe's going to win,” 
shouted Eggs. 

“I wouldn't be too sure if 1 were you,” 
said Zip. “That black looks like a good bet 
to me.” 

"Oh, that black,” wailed Minty. “I thought 
they weren't going to enter him.” 

“Zip,” cried Eggs, ‘you're laughing in your 
eyes. You look like the cat that swallowed 
the canary. I think you know something about 
this race that we don't.” 

Zip began to laugh. “Take it easy, Eglan- 
tine,” he said. 

“Oh, here they come again,” cried Minty. 
‘And Joe's ahead! Joe's ahead! But the black 
horse is coming up. They're running neck 
and neck. They're leaving the others all be- 
hind.” Her voice was lost in the thunder of 
hoofs as the horses swung by on the third lap. 
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“Joe has the inside of the track,’ shouted 
Glen. “That helps a lot, but Black Streak is 
sure a-eating up the ground. Oh, boy, I wish 
I knew who was riding him!” 

Across the track they could see the two 
horses still running close together, straining 
every muscle, the two riders clinging close to 
their necks. The people in the grandstand 
were on their feet, shouting and waving their 
arms in excitement. It was easy to see that 
the black horse had more power than the 
graceful brown filly, though the filly was hold- 
ing to the inside of the track which gave he: 
a little advantage. If the black could get the 
inside of the track, there would be no doubt 
of the outcome of the race. But in a close 
race there is nothing more dangerous than try- 
ing to cut in to the inside of the track in 
front of other horses. 

“Joe will hold the inside,” said Glen con- 
fidently. “The jockey on the black won't be 
fool enough to try to cut in.” 

“The jockey on the black has a lot of 
nerve,’ said Zip, his voice half-drowned in 
the thunder of the oncoming horses. It was 
the third time around and the last lap was 
about to begin. Mr. Johnson's filly and Sam 
Murphy's black were well in the lead of the 
other horses now, and the black was surely 
pulling a trifle ahead of the filly. 

“Come on there! Come on!” shouted Zip 
Was it Sam Murphy’s black to which he was 
bellowing? Suddenly the black cut desperate- 
ly in to the inside of the track in front of 
Ginger and Joe. Minty gave a little cry and 
covered her eyes. It seemed inevitable that 
there would be a pile-up of horses and riders, 
but the hoofs continued to thunder, 

"Oh, cried everyone. "Oh-b-h! Oh!” 
And then Eggs was shouting, “It's a girl! It's 
a girl!” 

Minty opened her eyes again. The horses 
were still running at top speed, but now the 
black horse was just ahead of the brown one 
—just ahead on the inside of the track. The 
rider's cap had blown off and a wild mass of 
red hair blew out behind the small head 
laid close to the horse's neck. 

“Wildcat!” cried Minty. “Wildcat again’ 
Oh, she's going to win from Joe, too.” 

“How'd she get a horse?” shouted Eggs. 

‘Sam Murphy was looking for a_ rider, 
said Zip, “and she’s been hanging around the 
stables all her life waiting for this chance. 
The kid’s got nerve. You have to hand that 
to her.’ 

Zip, you helped her,” cried Minty re 
proachfully. 

“Maybe I did,” said Zip, ‘but it’s all right 
Minty. The kid had a debt to pay. You'll se« 
it turns out all right.” 

Two men had run onto the track with the 
finish line stretched between them. The 
judges were standing up in their box in the 
front of the grandstand. Everybody was shout 
ing. And the black horse was first across the 
finish line. The black horse had won _ the 
race. His rider looked small and tired, and 
her face was pale in that glowing frame ot 
red hair as she turned her horse and walked 
him back in front of the grandstand. 

Sam Murphy's two hundred and fit 
pounds of flesh were quivering like jell) 
“By golly, we won! I never thought a gi! 
could do it. By golly! We won!” 

“Look out! The kid's going to topple off 
She's all tuckered out.” 

It was Zip who caught Wildcat as_ sh 
crumpled up and slid sideways off the 
horse. He held her up in his arms, and hi 
kept saying, “Poor kid! Poor little old kid 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Good Reason Query 
SENIOR ScouT (to The Prize-W inning Joke Scout LEADER: 
her sister): Hey, Once there lived a 
what's the big idea of man who swam across 
wearing my raincoat? a broad river three | 
TENDERFOOT: Well, times every morning 


don’t you see it's rain- 
ing? You don’t want 
me to get your 
form all wet, do you? 
Sent by Patsy 
KARL, Carbondale, 
Pennsylvania. 


Wise crack 


uni- 


down the street, 
First Crass: Did 
you know that we One said to the 
won't have any more 


popcorn for the dura- 

tion of the war? 
SECOND CLass: No! 

Why not? 


sachusetts. 


First Crass: Be- . 
cause all the kemels niest joke, telling us your name, 
are in the army. 


Sent by JOANNE LAM- 
KIN, Royal Oak, 








You Don't Say! 


Two Girl Scouts, who were walking 
stopped to 
some large oranges in a store window. 
other, 
take many of those to make a dozen.”"— 
Sent by Lots HARDING, Manemet, Mas- 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 


address. A book will be awarded to ever) 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


before breakfast. 
TENDERFOOT: Why 


times and get back to 
the where his 
clothes were? — Sent 
by Joyce FARWELL, 
Belmont, New York. 


side 


W ell—Don’t! 


LEADER: What is 
the best way to pre- 
vent disease caused by 
biting insects ? 

Scout: Don't bite 
the insects.—Sent b) 
EILEEN IRWIN, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


admire 


“It wouldn't 


age, and 


At Camp 








Michigan. 


Arts and Crafts 


First CAMPER: This is a painting of a cow 
eating grass. 

SECOND CAMPER: I don’t see any grass. 

First CAMPER: Oh, the cow has eaten it 
all! 

SECOND CAMPER: And where is the cow? 

First CAMPER: Well, you couldn't ex- 
pect the cow to hang around when the grass 
is all eaten, could you?—Sent by Avis Gor- 
ron, Evart, Michigan. 


J 
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Overheard on a Cruise 
First MARINER: Look how the wind is 
whipping my uniform! 

SECOND MariINER: Yes, it’s a spanking 
breeze.—Sent by PHYLLIS SEABOLD, Los An- 
eles, California. 


First CAMPER: 
What keeps the moon from falling? 
SECOND CAMPER: The moonbeams hold it 


up, you dope.—Sent by FANNIE AMATO, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Ga 
Z 
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The Reason 
BROWNIE: If I stood on my head, all the 
blood would flow to it, wouldn't it? Then 
when I'm standing on my feet, why doesn't 


the blood rush to them? 

INTERMEDIATE: Your feet aren't empty.- 
Sent by Dotrores SCHALLES, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Tenting Tonight 


CAMPER: 
found all 
around me. 

TENT-MATE: My, you must have slept like 
a top!—Sent by CHARLOTTE LOVELAND, Me- 
nito, Illinois. 


When I woke up this morning, I 
the bed clothes wound tightly 


didn’t he make it four | 





Clip for Your Recipe File 
TWO EASY RECIPES 
for COOKIES made with 
BABY RUTH CANDY 
both delicious « take your CHOICE 


RECIPE No. 1 (with sugar) 
4 cup butter, or other 1% cups flour 
shortening % teaspoon soda 
rs i white sugar % teaspoon salt 
Y% teaspoon vanilla 

: Curties 5c Baby Ruth Bars, cut in small pieces 
Cream buttér and sugar until smooth. Beat In egg. 
Stir in other ingredients. Chill and drop by half 
teaspoonful on greased cookie sheet. Bake in a 
ately hot oven (375° F.) for 10-12 minutes. 
Makes 50 cookies. 









RECIPE No. 2 (no sugar) 

1% cups flour 1 egg 

“% teaspoon soda % cup dark corn syrup 

% teaspoon salt 2 Curtiss 5c Baby Ruth 

% cup shortening Bars, cut in small pieces 
Sift dry Ingredients; cream shortening, add small 
amount of flour mixture. Beat in egg. Add remain- 
ing flour alternately with syrup. Add Baby Ruth. 
Chill. Drop by half teaspoonful on greased cookie 
sheet. Bake in hot oven of 400° F. for 10 to 12 
minutes. Remove from pan immediately. Makes 
50 cookies. 


See 4-color Bock Cover Curtiss Condy 
Compony Advertisement 
This Issue 





SELL CH 
Show the com 
selection of Perso’ 
appealing series. Amazing 
m. _. EXCLUSIVE BOX ASSORTM 


rs—all new. original, Sells ao 
e imprinted 
Assortments: Gift 


WITH NAME 


ay lls 
onA val 


er mon ey -makin. 
Religious. Bveryday, 


Card: Tell 
~y 
JANES ART STUDIOS, 1225 Clifford, Dept.3i0, Rochester, N.Y. 


which lines interest you. Write 


WINNERS of the AUGUST 
“NAME-YOUR-OWN” ComMIC 

Seven hundred and five girls submitted one thou- 
sand, seven hundred and twenty titles for the seventh 
ame-Your-Own Comic’’ drawing by Orson Lowell, 
ublished in the August issue. First place is tied 
yetween Kathleen MacDonald, twelve ety old, of 
Downers Grove, Illinois for her title, ‘‘Fish Scales, 


and Virginia Hamann, sixteen, of Cheboygan, Mich 
igan for her title, ‘‘Musical Hook-Up.’’ Kathleen and 
Virginia will each receive a book as a prize. Marilyn 
Sperline, twelve, who submitted the title, “‘A Catchy 
Tune would also have won a prize, but she gave 
ynly her street address, without including her town 
and State—and that disqualified her entry. 

Other good titles were ‘‘Floundering,’’ ‘‘Reel 
Music,’ The Bait in Becthoven,"’ *‘Minnow-ette, 

Tune vs. runa, Notes on Fishing, Stringed 
Instruments,’’ and ‘ One Reel with Music.”’ 


In cases where a winning title is submitted by more 
than one person, the entry received first at this othce 
is awarded the prize. 





Justrite Drawing Contest 
for All Students 


$50.00 in prizes 


Every ototem, can enter whether he is a real 
not. Awards will be based on neatness, age 
te pretation. ee ach student should submit one 
following in ink: 

Copy or tracing of current event map. copy of fa- 
vorite war poster, original pen and ink C etch. or an 
original cartoon. Eac ‘Yy student may ente often as 
he wishes, but each entry must be acc companied by the 
top flap of a Justrite Drawing Ink carton or reasonable 
facsimile. Contest ends November 1 1942. Winning 
drawing will be publishec 

ustrite Drawing Ink encourages art w _— 
it flows freely. does not cake and the India Black 
onaaue color covers completely. For MORE PARTICU 
LARS see your stationer or write 


THE LOUIS MELIND CO. 
364 West Chicago Avenue 


artist or 
and in 
of the 


Chicago 
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VRADE MARK Rei U.S. PAT. OFFICE, 


NUACE 


Collectors Prefer . . . 


to mount stamps, covers, 
and blocks as well as photo- 
graphs and clippings with Nu- 
Ace, NuAce corners are handy, 
neat and economical. They 
assure you of maximum pro- 
tection against loss or damage. 
yet allow you to remove or 
replace items at will. 
Regular Junior and Senior Sizes. In Black, White, 
Green Red, Gray, Sepia, Ivory. Gold and Silver. 
Also _crystal-clesr Transparent style (medium). 
Ask for NuAce today at your dealer’s or send 10c 
(Canada 15c) for package and samples. 


24 Gould St. Ace Art Co. Reading, Mass. 


GREAT “$4 nc FOR 5.” OFF 
PRICE ¢ 

(1) Big collection of 112all different genuine stamps, ae Africa 
South America, South Sea Islands, etc. clude 

mail; triangle = animal stamps; many othe rs. 
used United States, cat. price 20c. (3) F 
ish Colonies— Charkhart, Jamaica, Johore, . M. and 
$5.00 high ~ilaen, Total catalog price over $4.00! Everything for 
only 5¢ to approval applicants! Big lists of other bargains given 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept.70, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE 


Large Forty-page stamp book describing "ee of all 
countries, Includes Stamp Encyclopedia. 

EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. AG. Toronto Canada 


““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!’ 


PATENT. i] 


























Send t & for our valuab: *—an iitesteated book- 

let enabling you instantly +g Tientity _ "aimen it stamps and to 

sia Sate countries iy =e Ad somet alee ine packet 
Lil 





CO..48 SPRINGFIELD. MASS 


TATHAM COIN 





eae stamps) plus mint C: - man Is., Lee- 
‘a 


+—60 choice 
items, Se to approval service’ ‘applicants. 











. 
U. S. Approval Service 
Drop us a postcard and we will send you by 
return mall a fine selection of commemora- 
tives, air mails and revenues. Write today. 
Huber Stamp Co. Dept. 25 
1227 Chel Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WEATHERVANE STAMP! 
This UNIQUE STAMP included in desirable packet of 
COMME OMY sera May ORIALS, and U. S. 
ONLY TH APPROVAL 
_EARL c. - C. PINKERTON, Seoe- A Lansdowne Ave., Phila., Pa. 


FREE!!! AUSTRIA WAR SET. Postage 3¢ 
eee WILLIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., BayCity, Mich. 


FREE!— 15 Different Portuguese 
“(Sc postage appreciated) 
Mo. 

















and_ British Colonies; 
Smith & Co., Box 


_6618, . - €. Sta., Kansas City, 
FREE | i! 15 Brazil. Request approvals. Send postage 
luckiec. 745 Josephine, Glendale, 


Missouri. 


FREE!!! Western Hemisphere Packet. Postage 3c. 
eee OWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 
FREE!!! tf! 


CONTINUED FROM 


Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c. 
Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich 
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admit that I undertook this performance quite 
without request or sponsorship of any kind 
I merely pinned an announcement on_ the 
school bulletin board to the effect that at 
seven-thirty I would give an evening of ‘‘reci- 
tations” to which the school cordially 
invited. The “recitations” were a motley as- 
sortment that comprised The Charge of the 
Light Brigade, the potion scene from Romeo 
and Juliet, and something in Italian dialect. 
Scattered through gems of elocution 
were some original monologues of a melo- 
dramatic nature, and a burlesque rendition 
of Paul Revere’s Ride. Again I yearn for 
that sublime assurance. When I think that I 
made up the monologues as I went along 
that I didn't half know the potion scene, and 
that I had learned the Light Brigade only an 
hour beforehand, I marvel at my present 
timidity which hinders me from presenting a 
new characterization until I have tried it 


Was 


these 
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WHEN STAMPS are YOUR HOBBY 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HE postal ad- 
ministration of 
the Canal Zone, 
which is the area on 
both sides of the Pa- 


nama Canal, has been 
in Operation § since 
June 25, 1904. The 





; strip of territory has 
an area of about five hundred and fifty-two 
square miles and, although it has its own Civil 
Government, the administration of its affairs 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of War of the United States. At the end of 
last year there were thirteen post offices in 
operation in the Zone. 

For almost twenty-four years the only post- 
age stamps used in the Canal Zone were over- 
printed issues of either Panama or the United 
States, but beginning in 1928, the Canal Zone 
has gradually been given its lefinitive 
postage and air-mai! stamps, all of which are 
produced at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing at Washington. 

In March 1941, seven values of the postage 
series and six values of the air-post stamps and 
months later—the thirty-cent postage 
stamp, were overprinted with the words “OF- 
FICIAL PANAMA CANAL.” These were ts- 
sued strictly for accounting purposes, and 
their use was obligatory for Departmental use 
on airmail, parcel post, and all other classes 
of mai! not entitled to postage. The 
stamps were not to be offered for general 
sale to the public. 

However, as often happens with stamps, the 
sale of which is restricted by the issuing 


What are 


or approval sheets, 


own 


—two 


free 


“Approvals,” mean 
with stamps attached which are made 

sent out by dealers. The onlu obligation on the 
port of the 


vertisers is that the stamps must he 


up and 
“Approvals” 


receiver of 


The 


returned promptly and in qood condition. 


price of each stamp is on the sheet aud the col 
lector should detach those which he wishes to 
hun, then return the sheet with the remaining 


good order us when received, eu 
of the stamps he has de 
important, his street 


and the number 


stamps in as 
closing with it the price 
tached 


address, 


and, most name, 


city and state, invoice 


~ GOING a; on the STAGE — 


times on all members of my 
including the cook and two Sealyham 





countless 
family, 


terriers, 
After two years at Bryn Mawr, I went to 
study tor the stage in Paris. My teacher was 


an actor of the Comédie Frangaise, a delight- 
ful and stimulating person, but a hard task- 


master. He required that I learn by heart an 
entire new rdle a week, and there were no 
excuses if I missed a single line. Memoriz- 


ing long classical parts in a foreign language 
is hard work. I carried my books about with 
me—on trams, the metro— 
reading, and mumbling to myself in an ec- 
centric fashion that could be gotten away with 
only in Paris where nobody notices how 
queerly other people may behave. 
It was a grand winter. I 


on busses, on 


lived with a 


French family right opposite the little /ycée 
Peter [bbetson attended. The house had cen- 
tral heating, which meant that the front hall 


“APPROVALS”? | 


sheets | 


sent by ad- | 


paid for, or | 


authorities, complete sets of these stamps in 
used condition began, after several months, to 
appear on the stamp market. They were be- 
ing offered to the public at prices ranging 
from $250 up to $450 and $500. Last 
January, the well known stamp expert and 
authority, Mr. George B. Sloane, after ex- 
amining some of these stamps, noted a varia 
tion in the type of surcharge so he sent some 
samples down to the Canal Zone and asked if 
various types were being used. The authori- 
ties in the Zone promptly pronounced the 
over-prints a fake. Thus it appeared that the 
collecting public was paying exorbitant prices 
for Canal Zone used stamps, only some 
of which were legitimate. This led to the 
decision to make available to collectors Gov- 
ernment canceled sets on a face-value basis. 
Supplies of the stamps, legally and> properly 
cancelled by the Canal Zone postal authorities, 


are now pretty generally available for col 
lectors. 
Although this can’t exactly be considered 


a new tssue, the explanation is here printed so 
that all collectors may understand how crooked 
speculators can somctimes drive a postal ad- 
ministration to change its originally intended 
purpose concerning a stamp issue. 

We are able to illustrate for you a new at 
tractive little postal tax stamp from Cuba. 
Its use is compulsory on every piece of mail, 
the entire proceeds from its sale going 


Red Cross. 


to the 
It is a half-cent red-orange value, 


the design showing a large colorless “V" 
with the word “VICTORIA” across the bot- 
tom. This appealing design should produce 


excellent results for the Red Cross. 








WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to 
write your name and address 
clearly, and to give your FULL 
NAME and COMPLETE ADDRESS. 
The stamp dealer will do his best 
to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and 
address are given in your order. 
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was heated and sutiins else. I nearly froze t 
death. Many nights I studied in bed, clad in 
a fur coat, mittens, and muffler, while Madame 
brought me a bow! of mulled wine to prevent 
my getting pneumonia. I took some courses 
at the Sorbonne, and ate in little student 
restaurants where I fear the chief dish was 
horse meat. I overworked, I got jaundice, but 
I had a wonderful time. 

When I got back, my father started me 
out with a small part in Blood and Sand, and 
I had my first taste of touring the country 
Then for a few years I appeared -or rather 
disappeared—in a number of unimportunt 
plays in New York and Chicago. All the 
time, however, I had been working on monv 
logues and character sketches; and finally, 
after I had despaired of ever playing an) 
thing but elder sisters or ladies at parties in 
the ‘elie acts, I decided to start out and 
act alone. From doing ordinary monologues 








cut 


bur 


No 
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came the idea of developing historical se- 

cuences with costumes, lighting, and scenic 

cfects. This has been great fun and tre- 
endously stimulating. 

Whenever a young girl makes her way 
hack to my dressing room and, fervid with 
ambition, blurts out that she wants to go on 
the stage, my invariable reply is rather a dash 
of cold water. “Finish your education first. 
lhe more you bring to the stage, the further 

u will get.” The day for the uneducated 
actress is over. As a matter of fact, there 

ver really was such a day. The greatest 
players have always been people of educa- 

m. Eleonora Duse was an_ intellectual. 
Bernhardt, for all her eccentricity, was a 

oman of culture, besides being an excellent 
sculptor. Edwin Booth, in his letters to his 
daughter, regrets that he was denied knowl- 
edge of Greek or Latin, the lack of which he 
felt keenly. To go back a few centuries, 
David Garrick and Colley Cibber were poets 


SKY-BLUE TRAILER 


She’s never had a chance. Can't somebody 
git a doctor ?” 


Joe dismounted, and stood beside Ginger 


with her reins hooked over his arm. Her sides 
ere streaked with sweat and her head 
lrooped wearily. Joe's shoulders drooped, 


too. He was bitterly disappointed to have 
been beaten—and by Wildcat. 

‘Can't somebody get a doctor? The kid's 
passed out.” Zip was still holding Wildcat 
and his round blue eyes were frightened. 

Joe flung Ginger’s reins to Mr. Johnson. 
I guess I can bring her around,” he said. 

Lay her down here on the ground and make 
the crowd stand back. No, turn her so that 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 





They do, hey?” grumbled Mr. Bristle. 
Do they, indeed ?”’ 

‘YES!” yelled Bobo, suddenly recollecting 
herself. “YES, AND IF THEY GET SOME 
MONEY FROM THE COMMUNITY 
CHEST, MAYBE THEY CAN BUY IT. 
AND IF NOT, I'M SURE YOU'D LET 
THEM JUST USE IT. NOT GIVE IT TO 
THEM—JUST LET THEM USE IT.” 

Use it for what?’ Mr. Bristle roared. ‘For 
cutting down all the “ne young hickories, and 
burning up what t!.ey don't cut, and littering 
around with orange peels and paper bags? 
No sir—no sirree!" 

Bobo looked genuinely horrified. 

MR. BRISTLE!” she shouted solemnly. 

YOU DON’T KNOW MUCH ABOUT 
GIRL SCOUTS, DO YOU? OF COURSE, 
I'M ONLY A NEW TENDERFOOT—BUT 
LOOK—” she again produced the Handbook 

LOOK WHAT THEY HAVE TO 
KNOW ABOUT FIRE P’VENTION, AND 
CAMPING, AND WATERFRONT SAFE- 
TY, AND P'ESERVATION OF WILD 
AND NATCHEL LIFE, AND—” 

Mr. Bristle had snatched the Handbook and 

imped on his glasses. 

Humph!” he said presently. “Lot 0’ good 
tuff in here. Mean to say these girls are up 

all this stuff ?” 

‘OF COURSE!” Bobo bawled with pride. 

Well, haven't they got the Park to play 


nping in?” Mr. Bristle demanded sud- 
lenly, 

‘OH, NO!” Bobo loudly assured him. 
EVERYBODY USES THE PARK. IT’S 


!OO PUBLIC. BESIDES, THEY DON’T 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


and writers, and it is to an actor that English 


literature owes her greatest glory—William 


Shakespeare. 

When a girl tells me she is going to quit 
school and forego college to study in some- 
thing that calls itself a “school of expres- 
sion,” I rather shudder. Acting is an art that 
can be taught only in the theatre itself. The 
actual stage is the classroom, and one's best 
teacher is an audience. I myself do not be- 
lieve very much in drama schools. I think a 
young woman who has a good education, who 
is willing to work indefatigably in the 
theatre, stands a far greater chance of success 
than one who spends her time and her par- 
ents’ money playing Dunsany and Maeterlinck 
in theoretical little academies whose teachers 
don't know the first thing about acting. To 
my mind, a knowledge of literature, of 
languages, of history, is going to do more for 
the young actress than all the 
elocution and drama put together. 


schools of 
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her head is lower than her feet. Somebody 
get me some water.” 

The tired droop had gone completely now, 
and Joe’s manner was brisk and professional. 
He knelt by Wildcat and took her pulse, 
rubbed her cold hands, working the circula- 
tion upward toward her body. When the 
water was brought, he soaked his handker- 
chief in it then wrung it out and gently 
bathed her face. 

Wildcat opened her eyes. “You, too,” 
muttered, looking at Joe's intent face bent 


she 


over her. “I spoiled things for Minty—and 
now for you, too.” 
(To be concluded) 


GIRL SHOUT WEEK 


PLAY AT CAMPING. OH, MR. BRISTLE, 
JUST THINK HOW MUCH YOU LIKE 
YOUR GARDEN, AND JUST THINK OF 
SOME GIRLS WHO LIVE IN LITTLE 
BITS OF SHUT-UP PLACES AND NEVER 
GET OUT WITH FLOWERS AND 
THINGS. YOU SEE THE GIRL SCOUTS 
MUST HAVE A DAY CAMP, OR THOSE 
POOR GIRLS WILL PROB'LY DIE.” 

‘You'll probably die if you keep on yell- 
ing like that,’ Mr. Bristle remonstrated. “Or 
shall. What's the matter with you? 
Just ‘cause I'm old, I'm not deef.” 

Bobo explained about Girl Shout Week, 
and Mr. Bristle sat suddenly on a 
garden seat and got red in the face. Then he 
yelled louder than Bobo and told a servant 
to bring out some lemonade. Bobo cooled 
her rather raw throat, and chatted about the 
beautiful possibilities of a day camp. 
opened large, round, appealing brown eyes 
widely at Mr. Bristle over the rim of her 
lemonade glass. He gulped his own drink 
rather chokingly and kept slapping his stout 
knee. Bobo looked worried. 

“You're not going to have an apo'lectic 
fit, are you, Mr. Bristle?” she asked anxious- 
ly. “I haven't yet how to handle 
such a 'mergency, but I could run and get a 
girl who does know. THE GIRL SCOUTS 
ARE VERY USEFUL,” she added in an 
afterthought crescendo. 

Mr. Bristle only gasped and slapped the 
harder, but presently he recovered himself | 
sufficiently to bow Bobo out at his gate, with 
a chrysanthemum for her buttonhole. 

The Food Sale had come to a rather dismal 


else I 


down 


learned 


| 


She | 
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PARTY 


Chill and thrill your 
guests with Hallowe'en 
fun that’s different. 
Have a Ghastly Ghost 
Party! Free instruction 
leaflet makes decorating 
easy ... gives ideas for 
games and eats, too. 
Clever, spooky settings 
for a complete and 
shuddery party are in- 
expensive to make with 
Dennison Very Best Creve Paper and Hallowe'en 
Cut-Outs. At stores everywhere. 


Easy Instructions—For Home or Hall 


Dewnioon , Dept. X-27, Framingham, Mass. 


end me FREE Instruction Leaflet: | 
| **A Ghastly Ghost Party. | 
| PRIN ciceeissnsicnicinecsnensncrticnptiptanieubieninnnieingnarancasesns . | 
| SI isitasiichinssichasashiitbleudiaea uchateeibaanigiiibibaniaiden | 
| a ncciiiisninsisennsnnietonigmiacheaiaiaiingl State sidnianants | 

For interesting Dennison-Craft Guides on other ] 
] subjects, check below and enclose 5¢ for each. 


Craftwork © Flower Making 1 
O) Gay Decorations 


7 Oo Party Tables j 


The INDEX TAB, 
with gummed behind, 
Makes filed reports a cinch to find. J 
The price is modest as can be, 
So naturally you'll agree 

That only a determined dope 
Would make his secretary grope. 


USE DENNISON INDEX TABS 


MAKE 
GIFTS 


c U N LEATHER 





| le 














WITH 


Train yourself to be happy and useful. 
Make gloves, purses, moccasins, belts, 
desk sets, book covers, many useful items 
in leather—for yourself—for others. EASY! 
Full directions and supplies. 

Send 10 cents today for big catalog. 


Leathercraft Headquarters 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


180 No. Wacker Drive—Dept. 180E 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS» 


R tect and Display Prints 
for in an album -to full advantage 
with Engel PoC} xet “Arrt Corners” 


— Get the Genuine! — They 
mount prints tight or loose. 
Negatives may be filed in back 
of prints for ready reference. 
10c buys 100 of a _ color - 
black, white, gray, gold, silver, 
sepia, red. 
At your dealer or write to 

Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 4-K 4721 N. Clark St. , Chicago, 








Earn Cash Paily 


SELL CHILTON CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Make good money spare time taking orders from friends, 
neighbors and others for amazing value, fast-selling 


NEW “PRIZE” ASSORTMENT-ONLY *1 


21 lovely Christmas folders. Latest smart designs; warm 
friendl i pane buys. Your cash profit 
up to ‘ boxes: Gift Wrappings, Etch- 
ings, Religious, Humorous,Everyday. Also finest quality 


Big sellers, profits. Extra cash bonus. No expe- 


soe 
rience needed. Write today for Samples on approval. 


CHILTON GREETINGS COMPANY 
147 Essex Street Dept. 69-S Boston, Mass. 
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Whos Whe 
IN THIS ISSUE 


LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER, author of the 
Em-and-kip stories (“‘Who’s Got the Button,” 
page 13), grew up on the Colorado plains where 
she learned to ride horseback, herd sheep, haze 
cows, and drive mules, and incidentally acquired 
background for her ranch stories. At sixteen she 
won the World’s Championship trophy for the re- 
lay race at the Frontier Show in Cheyenne—a 
race, she says, “where you ride and change saddles 
from one horse to another.”’ Married the year 
after she finished high school, Mrs. Weber now 
lives in Denver, has six children; her second son, 
Bill, fought with MacArthur on Bataan. She likes 
to cook, paint houses, do clay modeling, and ride, 
as well as write the stories which have appeared 
in Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
McCall's, and other leading magazines. ‘Sing for 
Your Supper,” her most recent American Girl 
serial, was published as a book last year. And 
now—good news! A new, three-part Em-and-Kip 
serial by Mrs. Weber begins in the December issue. 


PEARL BUCK, author of “The Good River,” re- 
ceived the Nobel award in literature in 1938. She 
was born in Hillsboro, Virginia, but spent her 
childhood and young womanhood in China where 
her parents were missionaries. With her publisher 
husband, Richard Walsh, and four adopted chil- 
dren, she lives on a farm in Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. “Dragon Seed,’ her most recent novel, 
is a dramatic picture of the present war in China. 


WEDA YAP, illustrator of Mrs. Buck's story (on 
page 18), is the wife of a Chinese engineer now in 
Chungking. Born in Philadelphia, Mrs. Yap lives 
at present in New York with her daughter. As a 
refugee from bombarded Nanking, she fled by 
steamer up the Yangtse river to Hankow in 
August, 1939, and herself witnessed scenes such as 
Mrs. Buck describes—made even more dreadful 
by the Japanese planes flying overhead on their 
way to destroy whatever centers of refuge or help 
remained to the flood victims. 
* 

EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER contributed 
fascinating travel articles to The American Girl 
before her untimely death in 1941. “If You Were 
a Mexican Girl” (page 10) exemplifies her gift 
for imparting the flavor of a country and its 


people. 
* 


Of our three poets this month, two have been 
winners of the Pulitzer Prize—WILLIAM ROSE 
BENET and ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN; 
while the third, RACHEL FIELD, before her 
death this year, won fame as a novelist, poet, and 
author of children’s books. You will read more 
about her talented and lovely personality in 
“Wish Come True—a Tribute to Rachel Field,” 
by Sophie Goldsmith, in the November issue. 


many 


TONY SARG, 
Strings,” 
cated in Germany, 


author of “Little People on 
(page 21), was born in Guatemala, edu- 
lived in England, and became 
an American citizen in 1921. His artistic talent 
overflowed into many channels—he illustrated 
humorous stories in the big-circulation magazines, 
created marionettes and staged puppet shows, de- 
signed the monster animals for Macy’s Thanks- 
giving Day parade, painted ridiculous animal 
murals for restaurants and clubs, wrote and il- 
lustrated books that children love. His death, 
last winter, was an irreparable loss to the world of 
fun and laughter, and of art. His daughter, Mary 
Sarg, modernized the illustrations for this article 
from her father’s original drawings. 


* 

CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER, daughter of the 
noted actor, Otis Skinner, has made a distinguished 
career for herself as actress, writer, and mono- 
loguist. She is co-author, with Emily Kimbrough, 
of a new book, “Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay,” which has been chosen as a Book-of-the 
Month-Club selection for this autumn. 
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decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
glass, ete., materials not needed in war. 
vn Bs patriotic. jgubjects, MY rite for catalog A-10. 
ER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional Enlarge- 
ments. 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints. 25c. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse. Wis. 
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end. Red Rose Troop, forced to take home 
and consume several of the less attractive 
cakes and the cold baked beans, gathered up 
the remnants of its wares and prepared to 
vacate the store. 

“That demonstration idea is certainly a lot 
better,"’ Jane said, sweeping up crumbs. “Miss 
Roberts is going to find out if we can have 
the store again. We'll practice up some 
stunts tomorrow and make some signs and 
posters, and we'll put on a really instructive 
show here before the end of the week.” 

“We're none of us very bright, not to 
| think of it before,” commented Lillian, un- 
| tying her apron and shaking her uniform. 

At that moment, Augusta Wilkins of Blue- 

bell Troop sauntered in. 

; “Hello, Rosies,’” she said. “Any business? 
| We're putting on a pageant day after to- 
;morrow—The Spirit of Girl Scout Week. 
' Hope you'll come. By the way, your youngest 
| seems to have been kicking up quite a com- 
motion around town.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Haven't you heard ?” 
| bo Witherspoon! She's been running in and 
| out everywhere, yelling at the top of her 
| lungs about Girl Scouting. In at the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Red Cross rooms. I 
| heard she even went and screamed at Mr. 
Bristle, and—"’ 

Miss Roberts had hurried forward among 
the stricken members of Red Rose Troop. 
“Good gracious!” she cried. “How awful! 
What will the commissioner think—what will 
every one think? Absolutely against all our 
principles . . . oh, oh, how terribly unfor- 
tunate.”’ 
| “That little dumb bunny,” said Jane be- 
tween her teeth. ‘What in the world did she 
think she was doing? Who could imagine—” 

“Mr. Bristle!” moaned Vera. ‘There goes 
our last chance of getting the day camp!” 

“The Chamber of Commerce!” gasped Bet- 
ty. “Making us utterly ridiculous! O/!” 

Bobo, sucking a lollipop to ease her de- 
cidedly overtaxed throat, strolled homeward a 
little late for supper. But telephones had been 
busy; a distracted captain and an agitated 
commissioner had reduced Mrs. Witherspoon 
to a state of hysteria akin to their own. Bo- 
bo's mother met her at the gate. 

“I'm surprised!” she cried. “I’m shocked. 
I'm disappointed, Bobo. We thought you 
understood the ideals of Scouting better than 
this. To make a spectacle of yourself all over 
town—to disgrace your troop—to spoil any 
chance of the commissioner seriously getting 
help for the things the Girl Scouts need. 
You're not old enough to be a Scout! You 
ought to have stayed with the Brownies, play- 
ing their games. No, not a word,” she added, 
as Bobo opened her mouth, “Off to bed you 
go, and in the morning you'll have to go and 
apologize Miss Roberts and to the* com- 
missioner, and we'll have to try and explain 
to all these people you've been shrieking at.” 

Bobo watered her pillow with hot tears. 

“I was only trying to be a good Scout,” she 
whispered, clinging to the Tenderfoot pin 
which she always carefully transferred to her 
pajamas. “I was only trying to do what they 
said we had to do.” 

Bobo’s family received her coldly in the 
morning. They hinted that she was unworthy 
of the uniform she had again donned—that 
no doubt Miss Roberts would think it better 
for her to surrender her Tenderfoot pin for 
a while. 

“But I only—” began Bobo. 

“You only made yourself and your family 
and Girl Scouting ridiculous,” said her father 


Jane demanded. 
Augusta cried. ‘‘Bo- 
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severely. “I don’t know what you said, but 
we heard that you went yelling all over town, 
shouting at the top of your voice, and—" 

At that moment the telephone rang and 
Mrs. Witherspoon rose to answer it. Thc 
voice of the commissioner reached her rather 
gaspingly. 

“If—if you're still punishing Bobo, Mrs. 
Witherspoon, perhaps you'd better not go an, 
further. It—it seems incredible, but the morn 
ing mail has just brought me word that th 
Community Chest has decided to extend an 
appropriation to the Girl Scouts. Mr. Bur- 
rows writes that they had never before been 
quite fully aroused to the real needs and the 
real value of Girl Scouting in the community. 
He says our—our little representative con- 
vinced him.” 

Paying no attention to a weak gurgling 
sound from Mrs. Witherspoon at the othe: 
end of the line, the commissioner hurried on. 
“The Red Cross has also written to say that 
we are quite welcome to use their rooms for 
First Aid training, if we really need them as 
much as the earnest little Tenderfoot said. 
And here’s the most extraordinary thing— 
Mr. Bristle called me up and said that he'll 
be very glad to have us use his lot for the day 
camp. He said it must be a good movement, 
if it produces such enthusiasm and zeal as he 
saw displayed yesterday. And he said he was 
deeply impressed by the Handbook which the 
young lady showed him.” 


ANE BURKE stood above Bobo Wither- 

spoon at the next meeting of the troop. 

"I don’t know whether you ought to be 
Spanked,” she said, “or given a Thanks Badge. 
You certainly turned the trick, polliwog, but 
your methods were hair-raising. Utterly hair- 
raising.” 

“What did possess you to go yelling at 
every one so?”’ Miss Roberts asked gently. “Ir 
—it seemed so undignified. So un-Scoutly, 
Bobo.”’ 

“Well, but,” Bobo answered reproachfully, 
“you said it was to be Girl Shout Week— 
that is, Jane did—when we all were to make a 
lot of noise and tell people about Scouting. 
So I did. And I went to the ones you said 
ought to do things for us and wouldn't. And 
they all asked me why I talked so loud, and 
I told them on account of its being Girl Shout 
Week, and then they got much nicer and we 
parted friends.” 

Red Rose troop with one accord lay flat on 
the gym floor, and for a time nothing was 
heard but their painful squeaks and gasps. 
Miss Roberts stood weakly in their midst, 
shaking silently and looking at Bobo, whose 
puppy eyes were growing bigger and darker 
every moment. 

“Fools rush in where 
tread!’ murmured Betty. 

“You just hush up,” 


angels fear to 


commanded Jan« 


Burke, as she struggled upright. “It's still 
Shout Week!" she panted. “Let's all shout 
Hallelujah!” 


“Let's give three cheers!” Lillian cried. 
“WE WANT BOBO! 
“WE WANT BOBO! 
“WE WANT BOBO!” 

The outcry shook the rafters. 

“"RAY! 'RAY! ’RAY!” 

Bobo looked doubtfully at Miss Roberts 
“Then I'm n-not unworthy to wear the uni- 
form?” she asked uncertainly. 

“We're proud to have you wearing it 
said Miss Roberts. “And now come ove! 
here with me, Bobo, and I'll explain ¢ 
mixed-up parts you don't quite understand 

Bobo folloved her, adoringly. 
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Modern Minute Maids 


are on the alert in smart Girl Scout uniforms—as practical and up- 
to-the-minute as the War Savings Stamps they buy for Victory. 
Trimly tailored in silver-green sanforized Girl Scout cloth, they are 


styled for teen-agers who want a uniform in step with the times— 
one designed to give service while serving. 


O-107 Girl Scout Uniform, sizes 8-20, 40-44, 10'>-16! $4.25 
O-144 Official Belt ee ee ee ae 50 
O-121 Neckerchief [te ?e epee & @ Ove 3G . 50 
O-144 Official Beret, 100% wool, sizes 21 to 24 . -« s 1.10 
GIRL SCOUTS, INC.—National Equipment Service 
New York Office Retail Shop Branch Office 
155 East 44th Street 30 Rockefeller Plaza 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 











BABY RUTH ‘as 


to keep the USO cookie jar filled! 


Anyone Can Mahe 
BABY RUTH 
COOKIES 


For recipes: N i 
se ecipes: No. 1, with sugar; No. 2 
out; turn to and clip recipes pans 


PAGE 47 


Take your choi 
ce—both are j— 
both make delicious cookies a 


“WE'RE MAKING THESE DELICIOUS COOKIES puy TWO 5c BABY RUTH 
Candy Bars and try these 


WITH BABY RUTH CANDY BARS cookies today! 
To Help Keep the USO Cookie Jar Filled!” 


«Making these crispy: crunch y it! 
Simply cut up two 5c BAB y that 
yunmmy flavor of chocolat 

the other ingredients* - -- 

Part of my allowance go 


«We're studying nutrition, too. We know people need plenty of 0 al For vicTo RY 

energy: SO when we found that BABY ITH candy bars are rich z B U Y 

in Dextrose, food-enersy sugar, we decided to make these cookies WAR SAVINGS 
, : , : - ‘ ” 5 BONDS A ND 

often .. - for soldiers and sailors.-- and tor ourselves, too- ~ : STAMPS 


curTiss CANDY COMPANY - cHICAGO, ILL. 








